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ABSTBACT _ _ __ 

Interest in_aFpiied performance testing and concern 
about the quality of _the_high school diploma are finding a ccmmon 
ground : graduation requirements^ A competency is a complex capability 
applicable in real life situations^ and can be used as program 
objectives in a cdmpetency-basedr criterion-referenced program. In 
such a program^ applied performance testing is used ro measure the 
mastery of the required competencies. Government at all levels has 
attempted tb ccntrol proficiercy staiidardsr and 27 states now have 
mandated prof iciency testing. Many local districts have also 
initiated competency tests. New tests are being develojed to meet 
these demands. Two approaches are being taken: individual schools are 
writing itemsr.and existing item pools are being tapped. The NASSP_ 
Task Force on Graduation Feguirements holds that the diploma should 
certify that the graduate possesses the baseline sicills and knowledge 
essentia 1 to effective adult citizens hip . The current interest in 
competency tests as graduation ^requirements faces two problems^ at 
which grade level the test shculd be administered^ and the status of 
students who do not qualify for a competency-based diploma. The 
appendices include sample items from 15 competency T:estS/ and a 
summary of school district and state competency requirements. (BW) 
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Foreword 



The critics and the defenders of secondary schools seldom agree, 
but they do possess a cbmmoh butlobk about the irtlpdrtahce of cer- 
tain basic skills. The ability to read, to write^ and to compute is gen- 
erally believed to be as important to the youth of today and tomorrow 
as it was to the youth of yesterday. 

Sortie educators believe certain other skiiis to be of equal value. For 
instance, the capacity to solve problems, to demonstrate entry level 
career skills, or to develop good interpersonal relationships receives 
high marks in many sectors: 

Concern is being expressed by the public and by the profession that 
too many high school graduates are deficient in these matters. Too 
many youth leaving school demonstrate ah inability to compute well 
enough to be intelligent consumers^ or lack a reading proficiency suf- 
ficient to follow job instructions and basic safety rules: 

The question is not one of screening persons out of a diploma. 
Rather, the question is one of identifying and remediating deficiencies 
early in a student's career while at the same time verifying to the com- 
munity that the end result of secondary education does meet the ex- 
pectations of society^ 

This monograph on competency tests addresses the dual question 
of assisting students while at the same time insisting that the diploma 
regain rheariihg. It provides a good background to the competency 
test movement, arid reports uppri the initiatives taken nationwide to 
use performance tests as a requirement for graduation: 

NASSP expresses its appreciation to the many schools and school 
districts who generously provided examples of their performance tests 
for this publication. 



Owen B. Kiernan 
Executive Director 
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A rising interest in applied performance testing along with a public 
concern about the quality of the high school diploma are together 
finding a common ground. This common ground, graduation re- 
quirements, sets the expectations for students completing a secondary 
school ediiccaMon. 

Stung by reports about the deficiencies of today's graduate, some 
schools are launching efforts to ensure that the high schbdl graduate 
can perform some basic skills. The most direct route to this objective is 
through competency testing. Here, proficiencies or capabilities can be 
assessed rather than assumed. Here, society's expectations for gradu- 
ating seniors can be verified as well as be identified. 

The use of tests to verify competencies required for graduation is a 
relatively new but rapidly growing movement in the United States. 
The Denver public schools as pioneers have been administering com- 
petency tests in basic skills for 15 years. The state of Oregon in 1973 
passed legislation requiring graduates of the class of 1978 to demon- 
strate proficiencies in 20 areas. Perhaps because of Oregon's well- 
publicized decision, interest grew during 1975 and 1976 so that some 
20 jurisdictions currently include competencies as part of their re- 
quirerherits for the high school diploma. 

The tests of General Educational beveldpment (CSED), sponsored 
by the Armed Services, is one form of applied performance test. Older 
youth and adults have Been taking the GED high school equivalency 
test since World War 11. More recently, during the 1975-75 school 
year, the state of California began administering ''High School Pro- 
ficiency Examinations" to interested students of age 16 and over. 
The certificate awarded to students who pass this exammatibn carries 
a legal status equivalent to the regular diploma. 

This monograph, however, does not focus upon general equiva- 
lency examiriatioris. Rather, its purpose is to explore the use of a va- 
riety of specific comjDetency tests that measure skill achievement re- 
quired for high school graduation. The successful perfbrinarice of 
certain competencies ordinarily is viewed as an important adjunct of 
course work. They are not seen by most schools as a replacement for 
course work, but rather as one significant step toward gaining the 
diploma. 
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Background 



In 1973, litigation was iritrbduced in the Sari Fraricisco Superior 
Court on Behalf of a recent high school graduate against the San Fran- 
cisco school board for negligence and fraud: "Peter Doe" (a 
jDseuddnyrtl) had been graduated from a high school despite the fact 
that he was unable to read beyond the fifth grade level. The plaintiff 
claimed that his reading level at graduatibri was below the level of 
competence required to hold a job. He was, it turned out, a student of 
average ability who learned to read with relative ease after private 
tutoring. The San Francisco schools were accused of negligence be- 
cause they gave Peter Doe a diploma that implied he had attained a 
level of achievemerit suitable for graduatibri frprii high school. 

Some years later the lower court s dismissal of the case was upheld 
on appeal for reasons not altogether flatteiing to the schools. For 
schools to be guilty of negligence, ruled the court, it must be within their 
power to prevent the pdtsntial harm . But, the court reasoned, students 
may fall to learri for all sorts of reasoris, many of which are beyond the 
school's power to cbritrol. Moreover, for schbols to be guilty of fraud, 
the diploma must signify some specific achievement. To award the 
diploma y;ithout the specific achievement present would be to Behave 
fraudulently. But the high school diploma does not seem to signify that 
the studerit has learried anything in particular; hence, no fraud. 

the Public Push 

Many citizeris view schbols today with a certain skepticism. They 
feel that despite heavy expenditures the educational gains are neg- 
ligible at best: What is the purpose, the public asks, bf sending students 
to school for 12 years if upon graduation these young persons cannot 
read well or compute accurately? A resistance is growing toward the 
rriere at^darice of students in school; new questions are being asked 
about the outcbrries of this atteridarice. 

As a result of this public review and arialysis, scr:cbis are being 
asked to account for the quality of their products. Thuv, the signifi- 
cance of graduation requirements comes into focus. Graduation, as 
the capstone of secondary education, logically should reflect some 
central jDriorities bf schooling^ Citizens are asking for students to 
demonstrate these priorities. They warit rrieasurable results for the 
education dollars spent. 

Declining test scores and other indicators of marginal student per- 
formance play a part in the public's determination to define the high 
2 school diploma. Among the concerns ?.re these: 
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• Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) have fallen 44 
points on the ve_rbal_ section from a mean of 473 in 1965 to a 
mean of 429 In 1978; and 28 points bri the mathematics section 
from a mean of 496 in 1965 to a mean of 468 in 1978. 

• The National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) in 1975 
reported a decline in science knowledge among American stu- 
dents between 1969 and 1973 equivalent to a half-year loss in 
learning. 

• NAEP also has reported in a nationwide survey of 17-year-old 
students and young adults that *'many consumers are not pre- 
pared to shop wisely because of their inability to use fundamental 
math principles such as figuring with fractions or working with 
percerits." 

• Twenty-three million Americans a_re_ functiorialjy illiterate, 
according to a study sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. 

• Comparative surveys of writing skills in 1970 and 1974 show 13- 
and 17-year-old youth to be using a more limited vocabulary and 
writing in a shorter, more '*primer-like" style in 1974 than in 
1970. 

• The American Eollege Testing (ACT) program has reported a 
decline in the average scores of students applying for college ad- 
mission. 

• The Association of American Publishers revised its textbook 
study guide for college freshmen in 1975, gearing the reading 
level down to the ninth grade. 

• College officials, business firms, and public agencies express dis- 
may at the inability of younger persons to express themselves 
clearly in writing. 

The public and many prbfessibnals want to reverse this decline: Since 
an obvious checkpoint upon the effects bf schooling comes at the con- 
clusion of the twelfth grade, requirements for graduatibn take on a 
new dirnension: The competency test has been the most prevalent 
method utilized by districts and schools to assess this twelfth grade 
ievel of student performance. 

Definitions 

Although activity surrounding competency-based education has in- 
creased, much confusion is associated with it. Some definitions are in 
order. 



A competency is a complex capaBility applicable in real life situa- 
tions. A cdmpetency is not a prototypic skill (such as word or number 
recognition) btit a derivative or mvjltiple one. It is a cluster of functional 
understandings, skills and/or attitudes. The outline in RgUre 1 clearly 
defines the place of competencies in the overall schema of perform- 
ance-based education: Note that competencies are really program ob- 
jectives forming a bridge between the broader goals and the more spe- 
cific course and performance objectives. Figure 2 gives some sample 
goals and objectives in the area of language arts. The specific compe- 
tency chosen here is basic reading skills. The example could just as 
easily reflect a writing, speaking or viewing goal— indeed any of the 
sub-areas of the program goal in the example: Competencies are not 
foundation stones but they certainly are the building blocks of educa- 
tion. 

Co mpetency 'based edUcatioh (CBE) is essentially a set of processes 
that "facilitate, measure, record and certify . . .the demonstration of . . . 
explicitly stated and agreed upon learning outcomes that reflect suc- 
cessful functioning in life roles."' The implications of this definition are 
quite clear, if overwhelming. CBE is a systems approach to basic skills 
education. It presupposes, first and fbrembst, agreement among ajl in- 
terested parties about what life -related objectives will be the basis of 
the required competencies: It demands instructional procedures that 
support the development of functional capabilities (hence the close re- 
lationship between CBE and individualized, diagnostic/prescriptive 
education). It calls for measurement techniques that permit an 
unbiased and reasonably accurate assessment of the proficiencies. 
(This aspect is the major focus of this monograph.) It assumes adminis- 
trative procedures that verify progress toward and completion of the 
various competencies. 

Applied performance testing is simply the measurement of perform- 
ance in an actual or simulated setting. "Knowledge aboUt" a topic is in- 
sufficient. Examinees must actually demohstrate the ability to perform 
required tasks: 

The U.S. government, as well as business and industry, uses 
performance tests to determine qualifications of job applicants: For in - 
stance, the Gbverrimerit Printing Office Utilizes performance measures 
of various printing tasks as the basis for selecting new employees, and 
the General Aviation Administration uses proficiency tests to evaluate 
the success of training programs. Use of performance tests will likely 
accelerate since recent court decisions have required employment 
tests to be job (or skill) specific. 



1. Spady, William G. "Cpmpetency-Based EducationLA Bandwagon in Search of a 
Deiin\i\on,'' Educntional Researcher, January 1977,p. 10. 
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Figure 1. Cbihpetehcy-Based Ediicatidh Schema 
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ngure 2. Competency -Based Ed 

Sample Goals and Objectives 



General Coah 

Command of fundamental processes: commun/cation skiiis: 

fVogrdm God/: : _^ : 

The goal of the language arts program is to develop skills in communica- 
tion through reading, writing, ilstening,_ speaking, discussing, analyzing, 
viewing, non -verbal expression, and creative projects, and through the use 
of these skills to foster a greater understanding and awareness of self and 
one's fellow man (appreciating). 

Program Objeciioe (competencies): 

To survive and grow as a person, each student must develop basic skills in 
reading. 

Course Objectives (coricei3t,skill or attitude focus): 

• The student will follow directions accurately . 

• T^e student will undei^tahd what he reads. 

• The student will read with a speed suitable to his age . 

• The student will locate and use information effectively: 

• The student will read representative selections of and understand the 
genres of: short story, novel, non -fiction, jDoetry, drama, and magazine 
article. 

Perlormance Obiect^^^ 

The student will identify information or ideas explicitly stated in a reading 
selection with 90 jDcrccht accuracy. 

Evqluatioh CcriteribhH-efcrenced testing): 

Read the following article carefully. Then respond to items^l67 through 
174 indicating whether the idea in the test item agrees, disagrees, or is not 
suggested in the reading passage. 



In secondary schools^ driver training is the most bbvibus type of per- 
formance assessment. The writing of an essay and the solving of an 
equation, however, are also performance tests. Competency can be 
measured by paper and pencil tests as well as By simulated perform- 
ance. 

Competency (or proficiency) tests are cfiteridn -referenced meas- 
ures: Glaser and Nitko define this approach to testing as follows: 
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A criterion -referenced test !s one that is deliberately constructed to 
yield measurements that are directly interpretable in terms of speci- 
fled performance standards.^ 

Criterion -referenced tests are not designed to determine an individ- 
ual's relative standing in some norm group. Rather, they tell what an 
individual can or cannot do with certain specific requirements. Unlike 
criteridn -referenced tests, most standardized achievement tests are 
survey tests designed for normative interpretations: It is possible, how- 
ever^ to use therri as perfbrrriarice or proficiency measures. Cutoff 
scores or criterion levels can be set by_a school district in defining the 
cornpetencies it considers irhportant. Teachers then can be asked to 
evaluate the individual items on the test for content validity, level of 
difficulty, and applicabiiity to the competency to be measured. 

Most measurement personnel, however, would probably recom- 
mend a specially tailored, criteribri-referehced test to assess comple- 
tion of the graduation requirernents of a school district. The objectives 
to be achieved and the tests to measure them can be developed locally 
with success. They might even be developed by a region, parish, 
cbUrity, or state; but there is danger in a broader focus that local priori- 
ties, will be overlooked. 

The critical element of a perfbrrriance test is its authenticity. Good 
performance tests are congruent with the tasks of life, They are func- 
tional rather than speculative. Perform anc^^tests may be simulated, of 
course, but the simulation should mirror reality. Certainly they should 
involve the applicdlion of skiiis and knowledge: 

The term /'functional literacy" Usually applies to performance tests 
that measure competency in reading arid wriUrig. Examples of func- 
tional literacy include, for instance, understandirig a lease or coritract, 
reading a newspaper, summarizing a driver's license nianual, explairi- 
irig a chart, or fbllbwing written directions: Performance tests in read- 
ing arid writirig ordinarily do riot include decoding new words, specu- 
lating about a story jDlot, or Usirig syllabicatibri skills . 

Competency tests can be used to measUre a wide spectrum of be- 
havior. They can be applied to specific jobs in specific settirigs, to basic 
educational skills such as addition of numbers, or to more general 
capabilities sUch as reading ievei .The scope of their use depends upon 
thc objectives at harid. 

The effective use of cbriipetericy -based education, then, depends 
upon a clear understanding of objectives, and a precise statemerit of 
the behaviors that demonstrate the required competency levels. 



2. __G!aser, Robert and Nftkb , Anthony J., "Measurement inj-earnmg and Instruction 
in Robert L. Thorndike {E6:),EdiucQtionat Measurement, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington. D.e., 1971, p. 653. 7 
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The arriburit of time available to students may vary in cdmpetency- 
based education, but achievement is held constant. Identical criterioii 
levels are established for related test groups. As objectives change, of 
coarse, the criterion levels may be adjusted to meet new situations. 

Since competency-based education emphasizes the achievement of 
specified objectives arid libt the fankiiig of learners, schools ought to 
provide a variety of instructional routes for students. One major thrUst 
of competency-based education, therefore, is to provide a diagnostic/ 
prescriptive environment for learning. 



Clarifications 

Secondary education has been moving toward cbrripetency-based, 
criterion -referenced education for more than 20 years. Beginning^ with 
programmed instruction in the early 196Cfe, then moving to a focus 
upon behavioral objectives, the accountability movement and the 
whble edUcatibnal reform thrust of the late 196Qs and early 197Qs, 
and followed by the current interest in "outcomes" arid back -to -basics, 
we have witnessed a steady evolution toward competency -based edu- 
cation. ___ L_ 

Many educators have defended the fairness of criterion-referenced 
measures. As concern for equality of opportunity grew in America, 
riormed tests cariie Urider increasing criticism. This outlook, together 
with a new emphasis on corisurrierisrri arid a thrust by the professibri 
itself toward Individualizing education, led logically to a grbwing in- 
terest in performance tests as measures of individual progress. It was 
only a small step from there to begin using these measures to verify 
basic skills as a part of the graduation requirements. 

CBE is a nibverilerit whose tittle has cbme. Not only public pressure 
but new eviderice frorri cbriteriiporary learriirig theorists suggests that 
educators can redesign approaches to learriirig in ways that will 
guarantee students at least minimal competence in basic skills. 

Highly applicable are the findings of Benjamin Bloom and his col- 
leagues in mastery -learning research. Bloom has given educators a 
riew working assumption: If students have the necessary pre- 
requisites for a particular learriing task, up tb 90 percent of them cari 
learn the material. His findings suggest that educators can nb Ibriger 
automatically Blarne the student for failing to learn. The educator must 
also look at the instructional system since the cognitive entry level of 
one s learning accounts for up to 64 percent of a person*s ability to 
learn a given set of materials. If a student must approach a new learn- 
ing task without an adequate grasp of previous material, he/she is 



haadiciapped frdrri the outset. Diagribsis arid remediation are riot op- 
tions in the learnirig process, then; they become absolute necessities. 

Bioom has shown that after grade three, prediction of the level of 
achievement at grade 12 is +. 70 or higher. By grade three, the cdrre- 
latibri between general riieasures of achieveriierit at adjacent years is 
+ .90 or higher. In short, learning achievemerit is largely determined 
by the extent to which students possess the prerequisite skills, the cog- 
nitive and affective entry characteristics necessary for subsequent 
learning tasks. ^ 

The Meaning of the Dipioiiia 

It is apparent that several factors have contributed to the CBE 
movement. But the question can stili be asked: How does CBE differ 
from its predecessors? 

The verdict in the Peter Doe case insinuated that the high school 
diploma m fact hafd little meaning. What is the real import of the dip- 
loma today? What does it mean? 

A conventional secondary school diploma signifies a number of 
things, riot all of them truly meaningful. The diploma implies that the 
holder: 

• Is about 17 or 18 years of age; 

• Has rnet miriimUril district or school attendance reqUiremerits; 

• Has beeri_exj3bsed to abbut 20 high school courses and collected 
18 to 23 Carnegie Units of credit; 

• Has received at least "social pass" grades in required subjects; 
and 

• Has exhibited sufficient good citizenship (or acceptable docility) 
to avoid any serious disciplinary problems: 

Not an imposing list, but likely the reality in many districts. This reai- 
ity along with the previously meritibried sbdblbgical arid educational 
pressures, has led to the erriergerice of a strong CBE thrust. Specifi- 
cally, competency-based education represents the first concerted at- 
tempt of the public and the profession to relate learning outcomes to 
life roles and to make the successful demonstration of some of these 
bUtcbriles prerequisite tb earning a high schbbl diploma. Advbcates bf 
the riibveriierit submit that CBE guararitees additional meanirig to the 
diploma iri rib less than two ways: 

3. Bloom, Benjamin S., Human Charactenstics and School Learning. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1976, pp. 39 41 and 168-171. 



• That a student has demonstrated at [eas^ a m]nimum^]evel of 
competence in the basic skiiis of reading, writing and computing. 

• That a student has not only ''covered" certain academic content, 
but has actually learned it. 

Xbe Federal Gove^^ aiid 
Basic Sldlls Legislation 

A bill introduced into the 9ah Congress by_ Representative Ron 
Mottl of Ohio would have created a National Cbmmissiori bri Basic 
Education. The Commission was to set basic standards in reading, 
writing, and mathematics and to develop tests that would measure_at 
appropriate levels whether students were meeting the standards: Most 
educators opposed the bill because they saw it as an unnecessary in- 
trasioh of the federal governrheht into what states arid local districts 
were already doing: The bill died in its original form but some of the 
concepts are incorporated in current legislation {ESEA^Title H). 

Regulations are riolw being drafted to implement the 1978 Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Of particular relevance to 
the GBE issue is Title II on basic skills improvement and Title IX, Part 
B on state grants for proficiency standards. Both the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and Congress are talking coordinatidri 
biexistingprograms in basic skiiis; but many educators still fear that, at 
root, the federal arm is interested in writing cdntrdi into the ESEA 
regulations. The First Ahhual Basic Skilis_ Conference sponsored re- 
cently by the U:S. Office of Education lUSOE) stressed the importance 
of iet's not add on,** that projects should stress mutual planning and 
sharing rather than new efforts: The law, nevertheless^ Includes among 
basic skills 'effective communication, both written and oral" (along 
with the usual reading arid math). But at the present time, criteria in 
written communication are certairily not ribrriiative arid whatever stan- 
dards that exist in oral communication are at the primitive stage. 

It wouid seem that any attempt to control proficiency staridards at 
the federal level, even in the basic skills, is doomed to failure. There is 
little agreeriierit at state and local leveis as to what constitutes ade- 
quate proficiency in basic skills. The issue is further ciouded when 
other proficiencies are included in ariy list of graduation requirements: 
Most educators view some form of basic skills requireriierit for gradua- 
tion as acceptable, even desirable, but almost all are equally conviriced 
that the federal government should not try to set national competency 
staridards,_whether as requirements or as conditions to ESEA aid. 
NASSP*s Executive Director Owen B. Kiernan stated the point suc- 
cinctly: 



We qu<2stibri the coustiruLibnal legitimacy of the federal govern- 
ments intervenini'i in the states' respbrisibility of educating their 
citizens. Tr3»fitionar;y. education has been— and we believe it should 
continue to be— a locai tunction, a state responsibility, and a federal 
concern. To torce the fsd^ral f./overnment to assume a nationwide 
administretiv^ and/or supervisory role in this delicately balanced 
triumvirate "^.oes violence to the partnership. . . . We might add, if 
the fedei iii government were to tak^ a hand in educational account- 
ability, that it should be In a sujDportive role, e.g. aiding financially in 
the development and evaluatior; of better standards, perhaps re- 
search assistance in the testing process. But we oppose the develop- 
rrient of a national standard, or any suggestion of a federal curricu- 
lum.^ 

Gbrdbn Cawelti bf the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development has suggested that the present attitude tbward basic 
skills and proficiency standards at the federal level nnay represent "a 
naive hope on the part of the feds that more testing will jrhprove 
achievement." In other words, many educators fear that federaj offi- 
cials see a sbiutibn to the problems of student achievement simply in 
collectirig rnore data and pultirig bn inbre pressure at the state and 
local levels. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Prbficiency testing 
is indeed a valuable diagnostic tool, even one of accountability, but an 
acceptable assessment format must reflect locally agreed upon learn- 
ing objectives and standards of proficiency acceptable to the local 
community. 

Tlie States aiid 
Competency Requirements 

Aside from the high school equivalency test deji/eloped by Cali- 
fornia and a national use of the General Educational Development 
{GED) test, only the state bf Arizona required verified competencies 
for graduation as early as 1976. Tb receive a diploma in Ariaona, stu- 
dents must demonstrate a ninth gtade reading level. Since then, 
Oregon has mandated competency-based graduation requirements 
for the class of 1978 and the states of Florida, New York, and North 
Carolina have standards that become effective in 1979, 
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New York, of coarse, already administers the Regents Examinations 
and awards the Regents diploma to students successfully meeting the 
standards, but this program affects only the state s college preparatory 
graduates. Other states currently are more interested in establishing 
basic standards for a single diploma rather than initiating a special dip- 
loma which reflects high scholarship. There is some movement in in- 
dividual districts and schools toward multiple or diversified diplomas, 
but it is too early to predict whether the trend will become more wide- 
spread. 

In 1969, the California legislature enacted minimum requirements 
in reading and mathematics, thus becoming the first state to establish a 
specific level of achievement for the high school diploma. The require- 
ment was repealed, however, because of much opposition and sortie 
loopholes in the law. Many persons objected to all school districts in 
California being required to meet a single standard. A law was then 
passed specifically forbidding state authorities to adopt statewide mini- 
mum standards for high school graduation. Rather, the state was au- 
thorized to propose examples of such standards for distribution, as in- 
formational models, to local school districts. 

Currently, California requires that districts refuse a d[plonna to any 
student not meeting locally adopted proficiency standards: Effective 
January 1, 1979, local districts are also required to have alternate 
means for studerits to complete the prescribed course of study. These 
regulations reflect the general tenor of the recommendations made by 
the California Commission on Reform of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education (RiSE, 1975). The RISE comrnission report recommended 
that the learner s progress in an instructional program should depend 
on demonstrated pTojiciencx^ in achieving specified educational out- 
comes. This concept of "demonstrated proficiency*' now motivates 
most of the efforts in the various states to establish a CBE approach to 
high school graduation: 

Movement toward a competency -based diploma has been spec- 
tacular in several states. Five years ago only a few states showed a seri- 
ous interest in verified competencies for graduation. Today well over 
half have some form of cbrripelency requirernent, with many other 
state rulings pending. State efforts tend to fall into three broad cate- 
gories which are actually developmental or taxonomic. The more 
sophisticated programs include and build on the more basic ap- 
pirbaches. 

(A) A large number of states have opted for a strictly 'tasic skills" 
approach of reading, writing (or communication) and mathematics, 
certified by some form of proficienc_y testings States in this category in- 
clude New York, North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Kansas, Idaho, 



Arizona, and others; This is and will continue to be the most common 
approach. 

(B) A smaller group of states is concerned with a "life or survival 
skills" approach that requires a range of minimal competencies 
thought essential to an effective adult life. Pennsylvania, Virginia, arid 
Maryland favor this approach. Maryland s **Project Basic" is a worth- 
while example. There are five areas of "human activity" in the Mary- 
land plari that will receive a competency base: 

• the basic skiUs of reading; writing, and the abilitp to calculate. 
The rationale is that no person can function as a citizen, a con- 
sunier, or an employee without these fundamental competen- 
cieis. 

• The world of work. Economic security and a sense Jdentity are 
closely tied to what we do for a living. Voung people need a vari- 
ety of skills and attitudes that will support success in the job 
world. 

• The world of leisure time. Preparation for constructive use of 
leisure ciemarids some proficiency at least in lifetime sports and in 
the arts. 

• Citizenship. Growth toward useful cUJzenship involves mariy 
compbrierits but of primary importance are understanding and 
participating in bur legal arid judicial system, in the political proc- 
ess, and in relationships within bur pluralistic society. 

• Survival skills. Adults today need a range of skills to cope with 
the daily challenges of our post -technological world including 
consumer economic skills, parenting skills, certain mechanical 
competencies, aind some interpersonal relations skills. 

(C) A third group of states, small at present but growing, focuses on 
a total learning system approach tb cbmpetency. These states, 
exemplified by Oregon, California, and more recently the District of 
Columbia, are committed to establishing an integral functioning_teach_- 
irig/learriirig syftem that will support the development of life-oriented 
skills. Educatiprial leaders iri these states riot only want a competency- 
based curriculum and evaluation process, but also a responsive learn- 
ing environment that will make minimum competency a realizable 
goal for all students: 

Oregon has been a pioneer in this more comprehensive approach 
to CBE: As early as 1959-70, Oregon conducted a broad needs 
assessment study and held town hall meetings throughout the state to 
permit citizens to express their priorities for education: New state 
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graduation requirements were adopted in 1972 and included as part 
of the minimum standards for public schools mandated in 1974 and 
revised in 1976. 

More than a decade o? effort has surfaced common agreement on 
the need for /ocd/y based implementation efforts, for clear goals and 
student outcomes, for alternative paths in meeting graduation riequire- 
ments, and for coritiriUirig iriteractiori among all interested parties. 

(1) Educatiohat Goals. The Oregon plan sees every student having 
the opportunity to learn to function effectively in the six most 
common life roles:the Individual, the Learner, the Producer, the 
Citizen, the Conisumer, and the Family Member: 

(2) Educational Program, Each life role suggests certain knowl- 
edge, skills, arid attitudes. Students are to have opportunities to 
achieve these outcomes through procedures to: 

(a) Identify individual learning strengths and weaknesses; 

(b) Provide learning opportunities responsive to student needs; 
fc) Determine arid record studerit progress and report this in- 
formation to parents and students. 

(3) Graduation Requirements are mandated in three areas: 

(a) Attendance provisions that are esseritially converitiorial ex- 
cept that local boards may adopt options such as early or 
delayed graduation, credit by examination, and off -campus 
or independent study learning experiences. 

(b) Credit Requirements totaling a minimum of 21 units in 
grades 9 through 12, to include the following ''areas of 
study*': 



1) LarigUage Arts/English— 3 Units 

2) Mathematics — 1 unit 

3) Social Studies/History — 1 unit 

4) Gitizenship/Government— 1 unit 

5) Science — 1 unit 

6) Health Education — 1 unit 

7) Physical EdUcatiori — 1 Unit 

8) Cbrisuriier Education/Economics/Personal Rnance — 
1 unit 

9) Career Education — 1 unit 
iOj Bectives— 10 units. 

Local boards may alter the number of elective credits and 
establish additional requirements beyond the minimum 
number. Of particular interest here are the mandated credits 
in consumer finance and career education. 




(c) Per/prmance Requirements in 13 categofies. Student trans- 
cripts must record the demonstrated minimum competen- 
cies necessary to: 

1) Read 

2) Write 

3) Speak 

4) Listen 

5) Analyze 

6) Compute 

7) Use basic scientific and technological processes 
S) Develop and maintain a healthy mind and body 

9) Be an informed citizen in the community, state and na- 
tion 

10) Be an informed citizen in interaction with the environ- 
ment 

11) Be an informed citizen on streets and hig[hways 

12) Be an informed consumer of goods and services 

13) Function within an occupation or continue education 
leading to a career. 

Verification of student competencies in the first six cate- 
gories was required for the 1978 graduating class with a^ 13 
mandated for the class of 1981. Local school boards may 
establish whatever performance iridicatdrs they feel will 
serve as evidence of competency in all these areas. 



Local Districts and 
Competency Requirements 

A number of local school districts, sensing a grass roots desire to 
establish "standards" for the diploma^ have initiated competency tests: 
Denver moved early, requiring for 15 years that graduates demon- 
strate proficiency in four areas: (1) language, (2J reading, (3) spelling, 
and (4) arithmetic: The Denver schools have also maintained course 
credit requirements: 

The proficiency tests in Denver are initially administered durjng the 
first semester of the ninth grade, For students who fail this first evalua- 
tion, remedial classes are established. Students are retested later. By 
the senior year only one and a half percent of the class does riot reach 
the desired level of competency on one or more of the tests. Certi- 
ficates of attendance are presented to students who have not passed 
the competencies or the required number of courses but who have 
established records of adequate attendance. 



Other school districts also have tended to combine competencies 
with course work as requirements for graduation. The board of educa- 
tion plthe Westside Cdmmuhity Schools, Omaha, Nebraska, adopted 
in 1974 graduation requiremerits that include seyeri areas of mini- 
mum competency as well as course credit. For a Westside diploma, 
competencies must be demonstrated in (Ij reading, (2) writing, 
(3) oral communication, (4j mathematics, (5j consumerism, (6j the 
democratic process, and (7) prdbiem solving. 

The Westside schools administer the mathematics competency test 
in the ninth grade as a diagnostic tool. It is then re-administered in the 
eleventh grade. Students who do not pass all of the 17 math com- 
petencies required to graduate are channeled into individual remedial 
assistance as needed. 

The written communication test is administered to all sophomores 
upon entering their first class iri English. Students who do not demon- 
strate adequately a written communication competency during the 
first semester continue to work with their classroom English teacher 
until they have satisfied that requirement. 

The consumer cdmpietency testis given to all sophomores. Students 
have several additional opportunities throughout the next three years 
to pass this test, including the option of taking an individualized con- 
sumer education course. By passing the course, students also meet the 
cdrtipetehcy requirements. 

The test in reading is administered to ninth grade students the 
second semester. Students who do not make a score of 40 or above 
on a Gates McGihitie Reading Test, Survey E, are then placed in a de- 
velopmental reading program for remedial work. 

The test in democratic process is administered to juniors in U.S. 
History classes. Students must score at least 80 percent on a staff- 
developed test to be considered as passing the democratic process 
competency. Problem-solving ability is evaluated the second semester 
of a student's junior year, also In the U.S. History class. Students must 
demonstrate the steps of problem solving to the teacher by the end of 
that course. 

The oral communication test is administered to second semester 
sophbmpres through the teacher-adviser prdgrarh. 

The Gary, Indiana. Board of Education adoptfsd a resolution in 
September 5974. to develop criterion-referenced exams to assess 
student competencies in reading: writing, spelling, and mathematics. 
The reading test was administered to eleventh grade students for the 
first time in January 1976. The requirement to successfully complete 
the reading test goes Into effect with the class of 1977. Tests in the 
16 three other areas are under development. 
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The Nebb School District, Spanish Fork, Utah, has instruments to 
verify competencies in career education, music. _ typing, physical 
science, geography, mathematics, home economics, English, arid art. 

The Salt Lake_City School Board of Education adbjDted as a priority 
goal for the 1975-76 school year the establishment of competency- 
based instruction and the initiation of programs to verify achievement 
prior to graduation from the Salt Lake City School District. By the fall 
of 1976 the school district shall haive developed a series of com- 
petency examinations for students in the areas of English and 
mathematics. 

The Los Angeles Board of Educatidn in January 1976. passed a 
requirement that all candidates for high school graduatibh must 
demons rate proficiency bri a reading test sufficient to affirm that the 
graduates read and comprehend at a level adequate to survive in 
society. 

The Anchorage BoroUgh School District adopted In August 1975, 
two proficiency requirements for graduation: basic English skills and 
math skills: Students are evaluated during the third quarter of the 
tenth grade. Students not meeting the proficiency requirements based 
bri this evaluation are required tb erirbll in, and pass, special remedial 
courses which stress basic skills in both these subject areas. 

Parkrose School District No. 3, Portland. Oregon, has developed 
several instruments to verify gradUatibh requirement cdmpetehcies in 
mathematics arid writirig. 

Duval 6ounty. Floridc, has developed a new Functional Literacy 
Test (including computation problems) to verify the basic skills re- 
quired fbr graduatibri. 

Greerisville Courity. Virgiriia, has adopted a program of miriimunn 
standards reaching from the elementary grades through high school. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, requires students to 
demonstrate competencies in r^:;ading and writing. Students must 
satisfactorily confirm these cbrnpetehcies in English class tb qualify 
fbr graduatibri. _ i _ 

The Graig Gity School District, Graig, Alaska, has dropped the 
Carnegie unit in favor of a spectrum of performance objectives. As a 
student masters a specific set of objectives, credit is granted toward 
graduation: Mastery is determined by performance tests along with 
other measures. 

The St. Paul Open SchbbI, St. Paul, Minnesota, has alsb stopped 
basirig course credit on Carriegie units. Instead, St. Paul Open School 
substitutes verification of experierices and competencies as require- 
ments for graduation: Students prove their ability m each of six general 
categories to fulfill graduation requirements: 



Designing and Usiiig Competency Tests 



Many schools are interested in the design and use of competency 
measures: Most paper and pencil tests available today, however, do 
not measure "survival skills" or "enabling competencies." Educators 
need to develop, then, these testing devices and procedures. A meas- 
ure of student perfdrmahce on tasks critical to functioning in a com- 
plex society is a significant irieasure, indeed. 

Expecting high school students to demonstrate proficiency in 
Important areas of the curriculum is consistent with good educational 
practice. Little controversy exists on that point. The issues raised about 
competency testing focus upon other matters such as the definition 
and determination of the prbficiehcy levels to be required. To establish 
and define proficiency levels the goals must be clear, precise, and 
understandable: Without a clear statement of goals, competency tests 
can become a quagmire. 

The use of the test must be considered. Will it be applied as an indi- 
cation of general knowledge or as a denmdristration of specific mini- 
murns? Will the testa be linked to graduation? Or, will passing the 
test result in a certificate, an additional credential, or an endorsement 
dh the traditional diploma? 

Since schools want proficient graduates, the administration of a 
competency test should be tirried well in advance of graduation. When 
students do not reach the rriinirrium level of cdmpetehcy, schdols must 
respond with remedial programs to help the student reach these 
minimum levels. The payoff for competency testing is in appropriate 
remediation fdr students lacking essential competencies. 

Cdrripetericy tests shduld serve not only as an opportunity for 
students to identify deficiencies and to demonstrate important skills 
but, more importantly, to provide an impetus for revising prdgram 
sequence and content to help students reach desired levels of prd- 
ficiehcy. The purpose of competency tests is to "screen in" students, 
riot td screen out students. 

Intimately corinected to the question df purpose for the tests is the 
problem of defining ^^proficiency." Will the schddl test prdficiency in 
skills and knowledge learned in school or test the application of learri- 
ing to tasks which are required outside school? Or, will the school 
test both areas? 

The rniriimum acceptable level of proficiency or achievement 
must be established. Will that minimum be pegged at a certain grade 
level equivalent on a standardized test? If sd, what grade level is ac- 
ceptable? Or will the minimum level be 100 percent accuracy, or 90 
percent accuracy, or 70 percent accuracy on a test of skills or be- 
haviors to be learned by the student? Or will results be reported on 
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a **pass/fair' basis? Or will they be defined at specified levels of com- 
petency above base line requirements? 

While criterion levels are absolute, they are not always a pnori. 
They are generally based on experience, and their absoluteness is 
always related to h specific time and situation. When one uses compe- 
tencies, criteribri levels change as society changes and as the situation 
demands. New hypotheses are formulated arid tests constantly re- 
examined as information is gathered. 

School systems must not confuse norms with standards of coiTipe- 
tency. The purposes of the tests need to be kept clearly in mind. One 
cannot assume that a test designed for one purpose can satisfy 
another purpose. In addition, the conterit validity of tests must be 
assured: Schools should make certain that proficiency tests measure 
behaviors that reflect the learning opportunities of students. 

In summary, the use of competency measures to determine the 
attainment of objectiveis sought involves five considerations. These 
include: 

• Agreement as to the kinds of indicators to be used as evidence of 
achievement: 

• Agreement as to the ways achievement will be documented. 

• Agreement bri the levels bf outcome desired. 

• Agreeirierit bri the procedures to be followed in judging per- 
forrhance. 

• Agreement on remedial processes, as needed. 

Currently there appear to be two general approaches to developirig 
proficiency tests. One practice is for individual schools or school 
systems to deveibp instructional objectives and then to write test items 
which riieet these bbjectives. Test items can reflect nbncbgnitive as 
well as^ cognitive outco^^es. _ 

A second practice is to tap existing pools of test items. Test items 
appropriate to examine various competencies are Being developed by 
a riumber of orgariizatibris iricludirig Educatibnal Testing Service, 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation, the UCLA Center for the Study 
of Evaluation, and the Clearinghouse for Applied Performance 
Testing: (Cf. Appendix 6): 

Either approach riiay be used successfully. The important issue is 
not the source of the test items, but their appropriateness to the per- 
formance being measured. 

Test experts generaliy agree that the chief difference between cri- 
terion-referenced tests and riorm-referenced tests is that criterion- 
referenced tests are used to determine what a student knows rather 



than how he ranks bri a scale with other students. Persons who favor 
criterion-referenced tests list these advantages: 

• They are good ways to assess desired achievement if objectives 
have been clearly stiated. 

• They can report a larger amount of specific and detailed in- 
forrriatiori bri pupil cbmpetency than can other, more extensive 
instruments at a given cost. 

• They emphasize mastery of specifics by pupils, although some 
arbitrariness can exist in the definition of mastery and in the 
choice of specifics to master. 

• They are meaningful measures of achievement in that they 
establish a cbmmbh standard for all. 

• They allow the freedom for the criteria in one locale to be dif- 
ferent from the criteria in another: 

• They have the obvious aidvantage of providing direct instruc- 
tional feedback: 



Cbrhpeteiicies aiid Geurses 

Broadly stated, the general purpose of secondary education is 
twofold: (1) tb nourish the talents of each individual, (2j to develop 
in students cbmrribn attitudes arid competencies sufficient for society 
to function. _ 

Many skills can be measured by tests of competency. Cbrriplex 
behaviors, however, are more difficult to gauge. The determiriatibri of 
educational iriputs arid the measurement of outputs is still an indefi- 
nite science in the affective realm. The documentation of planned 
experience, therefore, remains a useful rrieasure tb schbbl systems 
desiring that the diploma reflect more than demonstrated proficiency. 

Such school systems argue that indicators of performance can 
strengthen the evaluation process but they are insufficient by them- 
selves as criteria. They do ribt cbristitute a complete education. Meas- 
ures of performance need to be paired, sorrie schools believe, with 
verification of experience to document a compreherisive educatiori. 
Ambrig the experiences important to learning under this philosophy 
is the opporturiity tb study and work in a group environment. The dis- 
cussion, the response of others tb brie's actions, the completion of 
tasks, the assumption of responsibility for others, and participation in 
a collective enterprise, all contribute significantly to a social and intel- 
lectual preparedness for adulthood. 



Schools using credit requirerherits believe that the world into which 
youth graduate: the world of employers and of institutions of higher 
education, wants more than cognitive and psychomotor proficiency. 
This world is also seeking, these schools believe, certain social qualities 
such as maturity, dependability, and the ability to work constructively 
In a group setting. The realm of experience as wejl as of achievement, 
it is argued, is important to the value of the high school diploma. 

The graduate should possess enabling skills that are social as well as 
persiDrtal. The socialization dimension of education and the experi- 
ential dimehsibri of learriirig necessitate, accdrding to many educators, 
the use of units as well as competencies for credit verification. 

Finally, persons who propose that course credits be a part of grad- 
uation requirements assert that while some products of experience 
may be measured, other products may not be so easily evaluated by 
measurement. Many persons capable of passing an examination on 
sailing or mountain climbing would find themselves in deep trouble 
when their knowledge was tested by Mother Nature. Documentation 
of the successful completion of a field experience, in this instance, 
might prove to be a more reliable measure than other forms of ex- 
amination—and so with many courses and programs iil the curricu- 
lum. The benefit of actual experience can be central to education, in 
sum, the diploma should reflect more than academic competency; it 
also must encompass the personal growth and development of the 
student. 

The traditional credit system has the advantage of flexibility, course 
by course, as well as easie of documentation. Educationally, it also 
accommodates individual interests. The disadvantage of the credit 
system centers around the problem of inconsistent standards. Quality 
may bear little relationship school by school. 

A second approach to verification, that of competency measures, 
allows for specific examination of skills, it also has the advantage of 
requiring careful thought about the course objectives and of the com- 
petencies to be measured. This approach can bring a certain honesty 
to the diploma, it can define precise expectations and report to 
parents, the school, and the public whether or not these expectations 
have been attained. 

The use of competency measures for graduation suggests some 
possible positive and negative outcomes. 

Possible Positive Outcomes: 

• The question, "What is a high school education?" must be 
squarely faced. 

• The statements required for eaich course will likely result in care- 21 
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fully orgahized teaching and carefully designed sequential 
learning. 

• Slow learners and underachievers will likely receive direct and 
immediate attention. 

• Courses of study will likely be revised to correct identified de- 
ficiencies. 

• Subjects leading to the development of competencies will receive 
additional emphasis. 

• Alternatives and options not requiring attendance in class will 
likely be broadened. 

• The senior year may gain more holding power because of a new 
focus upon requirements and options. 

• The community will know the minimum performance required in 
specific subject areas for the diploma. 

Possible Negative Outcomes: 

• Gonfusion over the meaning of a high school diploma will con- 
tinue if each district identifies its own level of competencies and 
performance indicators. 

• The emphasis on pragmatic and practical competencies may 
result in erdsidh of liberal education. 

• The emphasis on measurable outcomes could result in less atten- 
tion to butcbrnes which are difficult to measure. 

• The recbrd-keeping system could become burdensome to 
teachers arid admiriistratbrs. 

• The conflict between "humarieriess" and "accountability" may be 
intensified as criteria are established and clarified. 

• Community disagreement may arise over the nature and diffi- 
culty bf cbmpetencies. 

• Dropouts could increase depending upon the level of the min- 
imum competencies. 

• Expectations for an improved product could exceed actual per- 
formance. 

Sbme schbbis have cautioned about developing ambitious lists of 
competericies, Keeping account of large numbers of competencies 
may become burdensome. A pbirit of view has developed, therefore, 
that if competency measures are used, they should focus upbn the 
more fundamental skills: The greater the application of the skill, the 
more valuable it will prove to the graduate: Thus, one criterion applied 
22 to determine the inclusion or exclusion of competencies as graduation 
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requirements should be usaBility in life. The diploma should 
not be submerged in a sea of specific competencies difficult to apply 
and burdensome to evaluate. Rather, generalized competencies 
should receive priority. 

Some educators believe that qualification for the high school 
diploma should include verification by course and by competency. 
The use of both approaches, they feel, u/ould strengthen the measure- 
ment process and add authenticity to the diploma. Competency meas^ 
ures would be used to evaluate skill proficiency: credits would be used 
to document completion of courses and programs. Together, it is 
argued, they make the evaluation picture complete. 



Graduatidti Reqiiiretnents 

A new awareness exists that graduation requirements should reflect 
in some way the public's minimum expectations for secondary educa- 
tion. Whatever constitutes the diploma affects the curriculum. Require- 
ments for graduation become, in part, standards for learning: they 
shape the outcome of schooling. _ 

The NASSP Task Force on Graduation Requirements holds that 
the criteria for a high school diploma should be distinctive, represent- 
ing ah accdmplishmeht independent of other factors. It must stand on 
its own merits. A dijDloma should riot necessarily mean that the holder 
is prepared for a job, states the task force^ nor should it particularly 
signify that the holder is ready for college. Rather, the diploma should 
certify that the graduate possesses the baseline skills and knowledge 
essential to an effective adult citizenship. 

ExjDahdirig upon this viewpoint, the task force believes that effective 
adult citizenship irivblves some degree of self-sufficiency. The dijDioma, 
therefore, should signify that the holder possesses the skiUs to acquire 
the information necessary; to be a ciiizer) and a worker. The graduate 
should be a person prepared to learn on his own, an educationally 
irideperideht being possessing a set of basic competencies allowing for 
life to be p)ursued in an informed and pro_ductive manner. 

Gontinuing this argument, the NASSP task force recommiends that 
graduates be competent in the basic skilis at a levei sufficient to learn 
job specifications or to pursue the requirements to enter postsecond- 
dry educaJibri. The graduate, having acquired the skills to learn in- 
dependently, then becomes free to direct himself as interests and cir- 
cumstances dictate. He will have reached the "takeoff point" in educa- 
tion, casting away dependency and allowing for an autonomous 
pursuit of choices which lie ahead. 
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Finally, the task force proposes that the graduate should also be 
sufficiently knowledgeable about democratic processes and experi- 
enced in group discussion so as to be an informed voter, capable of 
functioning in the local community. The enabling skills which allow a 
person to participate in society are not only cognitive, but social as 

well. ......... 

The diploma requirements, according to the task force, should, 
therefore, include these verified attributes of the graduates: 

• an ability to read, write, and compute with specified proficiency; 

• an acquaintanceship with the American experience,Jo include an 
understanding of the process and structure of democratic gov- 
ernance; 

• the successful completion of a series of courses and/or planned 
experiences, some of which involve a group setting: 

Cbricerning the question of the verification of these requi^rements, 
the NASSP task force believes in Using two specific approaches: 
1: To be verified by competericy measures: 

A. Functional literacy In reading, writing, and speaking. 

B. Ability to compute, including decimajs and percentages, i 

C. Knowledge of the history and culture of the United States, 
to include the concejDts arid processes of democratic gov- 
ernance. 

Functional literacy concerns the performance of tasks representa- 
tive of adulthood. These tasks include the ability to locate information, 
to summarize paragraphs, to interpret maps and tables, to follow 
written instructions, to understand basic manuals (e.g., for the driver s 
license), arid to corroborate written information. ^ 

Ability to compute includes an application of the appropriate opera- 
tion to problems as well as an understanding of the computational 
process itself. 

Knowledge of the American experience focuses upon the central 
political, economic, and social events of the nation as well as under- 
standing the precepts of democracy arid its processes in action: 
II. To be verified by units or credits 

A. Successful completion of credits or units equal to a regular 
studerit course load extending through the first semester of 
the seriibr year. 

B: Sufficient attendance in courses arid programs to gain fully 
the educational and social benefits of grdUp situations, 
the number of units required for graduation should be sufficierit to 
ensure a thorough education, yet not be so large or inflexible as to 
24 preclude early graduation should that be the desire of students and 
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their families. The number of units required should also not bis so large 
as to jDreveht the graduation with their class of students who have 
failed one or two courses. Thus, the requirements should be some- 
what less than a regular student course load carried through the 
second semester of the senior year. 

According to the NASSP task force, attendance in educational 
settings is an important com ;nent of learning for youth. Good at- 
tendance benefits youth academically as well as socially, it is argued. 
Group learning assists students to communicate, to work together, to 
gain perspectives, and to accept responsibility ^all important cdm- 
ponents of adulthood. Also, good attendance at work is expected 
and rewarded in the adult world. A habit of consistency, therefore, is 
a beneficial behavior for youth in the long run, the task force asserts. 

The task force on graduation requirements also recommended the 
use of certificates of competency. These certificates would be awarded 
to all students whether or not the requirements of the diploma are 
met. Every student who leaves school, whether by graduation, by 
"stopout," or by "drbpibut," would receive a certificate indicating a 
specific level of competency in the four required areas of reading, 
writing, mathematics, and American civilization. For some students 
the certificate would indicate achievement well into the college level. 
For other students the certificate might indicate achievement at the 
fourth or fifth grade level. 

For the nongraduate these certificates would be seen as an Interim 
record of progress. By receiving something upon leaving school, 
rather than nothing, it was felt the student might be encouraged to re- 
turn to complete his education. 



Two Central Cbhcerhs 

The current interest in competency tests as graduation requirements 
comes face to face with two central problems, one primarily admini- 
strative and one essentially philosophical. 

The admiriistrative question involves the grade level at which com- 
petency tests, if used, should be administered. The schools currently 
using competency tests advise early testing, preferably at the ninth or 
tenth grade level. An early diagnosis allows students to be given 
remedial programs in sufficient time for the required proficiencies to 
be achieved before the end of the senior year. A central purpose of 
competency tests is to identify and remediate educational deficiencies 
for the benefit of the individual as well as to assure society of some 
minimum competencies: 
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The second, more philbsbphical questibri cbricerris the matter bf 
what happens to students who do riot qualify for a competency-based 
diploma: If a single diploma is issued to all students regardless of com- 
petency level then the citizens, the students, and the schools are all 
back to the beginning— the diploma *'has no meaning." 

To recognize students whb have spent four or more years iri high 
school, but who still lack ceirtain competencies, various suggestions 
have been made. These include: 

• special diplomas 

• certificates of competency 

• diplomas with endorsements certifying that the student has (or 
has riot) riiet specified cbmpetericies 

• certificates of attendance. 

Whatever route is selected by schools for the diploma will likely 
draw some complaint because qualifications for the diploma fall pre- 
cisely between two major requirements of American education: (1) the 
derriarid for excellerice, arid (2) the demand fbr equality. 

Competency Tests in Current Use 

A variety of competency tests are being used by local school districts 
and by certain states. Examples of test items from a selected number 
of tests are presented here for the reader's information. These items 
are illustrative, drily; they are not definitive. The entire test in each 
instarice must be reviewed to understarid the range of competencies 
evaluated. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals wishes to 
express its appreciation to the schools and school districts represented 
by the test examples. Their cooperation allows the reader to view a 
wide variety bf tests iri current use. 

Most performance tests are copyrighted, some by commercial 
publishers. Approval for the use of any test items in this publication, 
therefore, must be granted by the school, school district, or publisher 
holding rights. 

Iliustratidiis of Competency Tests 

Mathematics 

Numerical Proficiency, Form F, Denver Public Schools. Colo. 
26 Math Test, Form Y, St. Paul Open School, Minn. 
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Diagnostic Test, Immaculate Gohception Academy, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mathematics: Graduation Requirement Competencies. Parkrose 
School District, Portland, Ore. 

Reading 

Functional Literacy Test, Form B, Duval County _Schools,Fla. 
Proficiency and Review, Test IV, Denver Public Schools, Colo. 
Reading Proficiency Examination, School City of Gary, Ind. 

Writing 

Proficiency and Review, Test HI, Language Proficiency, Denver, 
Colo. _ 

Graduation Requirement Competencies, Form A, Parkrose School 
District, Portland, Ore. 

Proficiency arid Review, Test II, Spelling Proficiency, Denver, Colo. 

Democratic Process 

Dernocratic Process Minimum Competency Test I, Westside School 
District, Omaha, Neb: 

Art 

Art Test, Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, Utah 

Art Study Sheet, Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, Utah 

Music 

Music Test for Junior High School, Nebo School District, Spanish 
Fork, Utah 

Money Management 

Consumerisrri: Student Handbook, Westside School District, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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''Prdficiehcy and Review, Test I: Numericai ProfSciency, Form F," Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Coiorado. Reprinted with permission. 



TEST I : NUMERICAL PROFIGIENGY 



DIRECTIONS: 



SAMPLE ITEMS: 



This Jtest U deai^ned to meMure 
of Mi^ncepte of antkm and your ajaility to perform 
y?_e four fundamen arithmeticaj qp«ratio^^^^ 
djyided into five parts: addition, subtraction, mean- 
ings, niuitipiication, and division. 
Solve each problem, doing a!! scratch work. in_ your 
f^t booklet: Then select. your answer from amonj^ the 
five answer choices listed, to the nghLofL the problem.^ 
Mark your answer on the answer sheet. by.b.Uckeninif 
the circle containing tbs Letter. thaJ: identifies^your 
choice. If you decide Jjiat the correct .solution. is_ not 
listed, indicate the fifth choice, "None," as your 
answer. Look at Sample A below. 

Sample A: Addition Sample B: Division 



400 
200 



200 
300 
600 
800 
None 



5 ) 50 



F 
G 
H 
J 



i 

9 

12 

ioo 



K None 



In Sam.pie A, the answer is 600. This answer appears 
in the list to the right of the problem, and is identified 
by the letter C. On the front of your answer sheet 
under the heading "T^t 1: Numerical Proficiency," 
you will find a box labeied "Samples," cbhtaihing rows 
A and B. In row _A, the circle containing the letter C 
has been blackened. 

Now work Sample B. Mark your answer on the answer 
8he€t in row B in the box labeled.^Sample8." _ 
In Sample B, the answer is 10. This answer do^ hot 
appear in the list to the right of the problem; therefore, 
"None'* is the correct choice. It is identified by the 
letter K. Oh your answer sheet ydu should have 
blac4cehed the circle cbhtaihing the letter K in the row 
for Sample B. 

When you are told to tegin work, turn^^to page 4 and 
start th_e problems in addition. The answer to the first 
problem should be marked in row I jaf the column 
labeled "Addition" on your answer sheet. 
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^ Work the ibllbwirig problems in SUBTRACTION. Reduce fractions to lowest terms. 



11 Subtract: 



785 
564 



12 Subtract: 



S31 
377 



13 



$15.00 - $12.24 



14 Subtract: 



8,108 
7 6 5 9 



15 Subtract: 



$20.00 
3.09 



A 121 
B 141 
C 211 
n 241 
E None 



F 464 
G 464 
H 546 
J 1^08 
K None 



A $2.86 
B $3.24 
C $3.76 
D $3.86 
E None 



F 449 
G 469 
H 1,449 
J 1,649 
K None 



A $16.01 
B $16.91 
C $17.di 
p $17.91 
E None 



16 



606; 



196 f 



17 



3.842 - 2.6 



F 409 f 
G 409 U 
H 410^ 
J 419^ 
K None 



A 1.242 
B 1.836 
C 3.582 
D 3.816 
E None 



18 Subtract: 



if 



F 
G 
H 
J 
K 



None 



19 Subtract: 

4 hr. _ _ 
2 hr. 55 min. 



20 Subtract: 

2 ft. 1 ill. 
i ft. 9 in. 



A 1 hr. 6 miii. 

B 1 hr. 46 min. 

C 2 hr. 6 min. 

D 2 hr. 46 min. 

E None 



F 2 in. 

G 3 in. 

H 4 in. 

J l_ft.2in. 

K None 



Pages 



60 ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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"MatH Test, Form Y," St. Paul Open School St. Pauh Minnesota. Reprinted with 
pennission. 
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B« WORD FPCBL£MS 



(19) toy took 5 !^«ilir^ tests. Each test had 25 vbrds. He 

meelled th& following nunter of vrords correctly; 23, 19, 24, 
22, 25m Bo» ifumy wcsds did he get vancng altogetiier cn the 
5 tests? 



(20) AQgQSt2ud3dAres 3 1/2 mil»_a day-azct gets 14 mils per gaUoti 
6£ gasoline. Hew many gallons of gasoline does she use each 
week? 



(21) Ellen VJants to cut shelves fron 8 feet lengths of boards. Eacii 
sh^f is 3 1/2 feet longn. How .nany boards she need to bay 
if she plans to make 9 shelves? 

(Hint: Drasa pictures of the length of the boards.) 



(22) Wendell will pay the lowest price per oilhce for suhflcwer seeds 
if he bc^s thsm at a store which offers: 

a. 15 ounces 30^ or b. 2 pounds for 60<^ 
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(23) A gallon of ^unt J.s si^jposed to cover 400 square feet 
(if ^lied correctiyi- It _is__TOj^ ^i^^'srt 
cans. How nany gallon and qoart cans are needed to paint 
a roan with 4 walls 9 feet high and 10 feet long? 



(24) You borrow $15,000.00 at_il% _siiil)le inter for one year- 
How motti ncney do you r^iay the bank at the end of a year? 



(25) You have a bank balance of $8.34. You make a deposit of 
$23.87. A week later you wrote check for $5.42 axx5 $1.82. 
What was your bank balance then? 



(26) Curtains 5_feet 9 inches Ipng are hiseded for a set of windows. 

)Hhich of the following comes the closest to the length required? 



(a) 48 inches (b) 60 inch^ (c) 72 inches 




''Diagnostic tftsL^Basic Mathefnatlcs," used by Immaculate Concegtjpn Academy^ 
Washington, D C- Cqpyrlght Motivational Development, inc.. Bishop, Caiifornia 
93514. Reprinted With permission. 



Page 1 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
CBasic Mathematics) 

You have only so many minutes to complete each section. You may do your work 
Oil scratch paper. Copy your answers into the spaces on the right hand side of 
the sheet. BE SURE TO COPY THEM CORRECTLY: 



I. (5 minutes) 






1, 328 2. 4982 
+ 789 68 
8073 


3. 62937 
58185 
+ 07348 


1) 

2) 


+ a36 




3) 


5. 25 + 380 + 6 - 

5. 8427 + 400 + 18 + 302 = 




5) 


It. (5 minutes) 

6. 573 - 491 - 7. 86542 
- 76568 


a. 7,000 
- 5,296 


6) 

75 


9. 18888 10. 4002 - 98 - 




8) — 
9) 






lb) - 


III. (Sminutes) 

11. 487 12. 3726 X 28 = 
X 53 


13. 5207 
X 304 


11) 
12) 



13) 

14. 765 15. 27 X 2005 - 

X 325 15). 



15)- 
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Vli. (6 minutes) 

31. .007 f 65.2 - 

33, 28.037 - .0032 - 

35. 5738 + 9.0032 + .055 - 



32. 1.* + 00.6 + 60.01 
34. 41.53 - 002.9 - 



VIII. (6 minutes) 

36. .002 
X 87 



39. 



37. .48 
X 3.2 



38. 12.3 
X .046 



40. .03 msA 



31) _ 

32) _ 

33) _ 

34) _ 
35) 



36) - 

37) _ 

38) _ 

39) - 
40) 



IX. (6 minutes) 

41. 57% of 23 - 

43. 45 la 300 % of what? 

45. 3.5 la what Z of ib? 



42. 2^ of 20 - 



44. 



What Z of 25 ta 5? 



41) - 

42) _ 

43) _ 

44) - 
45) 



X. (5 minutea) 

46. If a pie la cut Into twelve equal plecea, three plecea 45) 
would be what fraction of the whole pie? 



^7. Youbought a baaeball for one dollar and forty-three 47)_ 
cents. _ You gave the clerk $5.00. How much change do 
you get? 

48. In a golf game you started.out with 4 golf balls. You 48)_ 
lost 2 and f blind 5 more. How many did yoa end up with? 

^9. Ypu wlsh to make a board f J^"^ 

hlgh. Hov many 6 foot boards 4 inches wlds will you heed? 

50. You are CO buy. hot dogs, for a picnic f_or__thlrty_paople. 50 )_ 
Each person will eat 2 hot dogs. How many packages will 
you need If there are 10 hot dogs In each package? 
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''Mathmatics: Qriduatiph RequiremenJ 06^ Parkrose School District, 

No. 3, Portiand, Oregon, 1§75. Reprinted with permission. 



23. the numerical equivalent of one 
hundred thirty two end two 
hundredths It: 

e. 132.2 

b. 130.22 

c. 132.02 

d. none of the above 



IF A RECIPE GIVES THE FOLLOWING 
INGREDIENTS: 

2 cups flour 
I ^ cups nugar 

1 tip. baking powder 
I y Cups ml Ik 

24. Doubling the recipe %Mu1d require: 



e. 2 -J cups sugar 

f . 2 ^ cups sugar 

9« 3__cups sugar 

h. none of the above 



27. If _there_are_20_ students. in a 

cjasSj^ what percent of ihc clj%s 
attended school on the day when 
15 students were present? 

a. 133 1% 

b. 75X 

c. 133-1% 

100 

d. none of the above 



28. 6% of 200 Is? 



.1200 

60 

12 

hone of the above 



29. If the weather forecast is a 50% 
chance for rain, then* 



b. 



c. 
d. 



rain_ i s_not_expected 

there Isabput.an equal _chance 
for el ther ral n or no ra in 
It wljl more than likely rain 
none of the above 
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25. 



Cutting the recipe In one-half 
would requi re: 



a. i- rui 



p sugar 



b. ^ cup sugar 



i 



c. ^ cup sugar 

d. none of the above 

26. 5 It what percent of 27 
e. 250X 
2 



f. I 



g. ^0% _ __ 

h. none of the above 



CONTINUE ABOVE 



30. If a die (one dice) ts thrown, 
the chance of getting a six Is: 

e. about even 

f. less than eVeh 
9. more than even' 
h. none of the above 



31 . lf_a_student_ received the.fol low! ng 
scores on tests: 85 j 92i 87^ 6^*^ 
and 96, what was the average score? 

a. 78.5 

b. y24.8 

c. 85.8 

d. none of the above 



CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE 



32. If a free throw shooter's "average" rs .810, then he makes about: 



e. 8 but of Id 

f. 9 but bf 10 
9* 2 out of 10 

h. none of the abbvie 
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?n*^2 'n^.?Tc.^!'***; "^Tif^"*^"" approximate number of students attending school 
in the United States In I960: 



a. 22. S ml I I ion 

b. 17. S million 

c. 20 mi j j ion 

d. 15 million 



3'*. O^Jng the same graph, when did 
student ehrbl Intent show a 
decrease? 

e. between 19^0 arid I950 

f. between I950 arid 1960 
9' between 19^0- and 1970 
h. none of the above 



NO. Of students 
( in mi 1 1 inns) 

25 



20 - 



15 



10 



Students enrol led 
In U.S. Schools 




19*0 1950__ i960 1970 
Year 
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Using the circle gr'iph below, 
statements . 



select the correct response from the followl 



ng 



i. more money Is spent oh food than all other items combined. 

b. n»rempney_is_5et aside for savings than Is spent On insurance. 

c. it takes one- fourth of this family's expenditures to pay for shelter. 

d. none of the above 



••Functional tlt^racy Te«t. Form B- 

Cbunty Functional LIteracy-RaadIng Test and Manual of Directions, Form B, Duval 
County, Florida. Reprinted With permission. 



Number 46 

On which of these pages would ybu//nd the word "nausea'? 
REPEAT QUESTION. WAIT 10 SECONDS. 

At the bottom of the page is the deflnition ol the word "naus_ea.l'_Nbtice that the dif- 
ferent meanings ore numbered. Listen carefully to the nj>a qoestlon^ _ ^ 



noture 



312 



2 To caiMc to grow in a repoh hot native, aa 
fniit: 

n«.|uf* VnacH^\j». J T5ie pewliar qudity 
or qualiciea; as. the nature olsteei. 2 Kind, 
aort, or type: ^. thing* of _ thia_ aoferc. 

3 Characttf ordig*QWtk>nra^^^ 

efouft nature. 4 The phjwical universe: as. 
the study of natu re. 3 L i fe ; the wo rk i ngs OA 



as one'*_««r"< friend. VNot far away. * 
Gloae: narrow: as, i ruar escape frocxi-death. 
5 Closely imitated j_ not real but very^ lilce; 
as nw silk. 6 Direct: short; as, the nearest 
way. — .>r«p. Near to 6r -5y^-cIo9e Ja or 
up^n; p;_Ti_draw near; as, to home. 
hMu*-bv or n*ar4>y Vnir-.bl, -'bl\ odj. and 
adv. Close at hand: near. 



nimble 

nJm«* \'nini-bl>v «^- _L Quick and light in 
motion; agile: as, a mmAte movement.^ ^2 
Quick in understahdin? J»nd learning; auM'k- 



31$ netse 

ril-tro^lyc'ir liu \^l lrt^'glisM-(Oa^^^^ "^l-^ 
beavy^ oily 'iquid explosive, from which 
dvnamite is made. 



northwest 318 

nPrth-WMt \Wh-'Weit\ «. 1 The^dirtt= 
tH>n halfway bctweeii-nDrth aodLwcst. 2 The 
northwest part or r_cg ion. 1 Of or 

relating tothe northwest. 2 From thenorth- 
west. 3 Toward the northwest. — adv. To- 



notify 



iwtch VnachV«- ' A V-shaped cut in -an 
edge or surface^a nicfe. 2 A harrow pass. be- 
tween two-inouiitaini. 3 A degree: a ste^: 

a pegLat«_to turn up the vqhime of the^radio 
a noUh. — ». To cut or make hdtches ih. 



46. 



A. 312 

B. 316 

C. 318 
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n«u i(BA Ciifi^shaLoriiA'se aVl the feeling 
thil pnejs. about to yomit. 2 seasickness, 
a extreme diiinut: Ibsthihg. 



47. 



A. 1 

B. 2 

C. 3 



If you read direcUom on a medicine bottle that said -take for nausea" which of the 
meanings would app/y.^ 

REPEAT QUESTION. WAIT UNTIL Att STUDENTS HAVE MARKED THEIR AN- 
SWER SHEET. 



Number 60 



What number do jtou dial to contact the Police Department in an emergenci; j/ydu 
live in JacksohvilJe? 



REPEATQUESTION, WAIT UNTIL ALL STUDENTS HAVE MARKED THEIR AN- 
SWER SHEET. 



.lacksonvliie Oringf Park 



Baldwin 



Middleburg 





364.3737 


266-4233 




633-221 1 


282-5541 


- PpUci 

JH 633-4111 




266-4221 

ot-l. 

266-4751 




633-4202 


354.9612 


264-6512 


AmbLuloJice 
fi 3 633-221 1 

^^^^ ^"^^^^ 




633-2211 




633-2211 ' 


633-2211 


633 22 11 


633-2211 


633-2211 



★ 



Flondci highwciy pbtrbl emergency only 



355-9981 



(Federai Bureou of Invetfigbfibh) 



355-1401 



U. S. Secret Service 



791-2777 



bther pbltbh control center ^^^'I^^l 

importont child obute regittry 725-8388 

numbert critii and suicide intervention 384-6488 

FIbridb Pub c Service Commiition 



LbcplOffic;- 

Consunrier Services 

toiioho ssee (TbM Free) 



384-3451 
1.800-342-3552 



doctor home— X7i!:j:.3J ^ 
^^^^^(write your doctor's numbers here) 



Dr. 



60. A. 633-4111 

B. 633M202 

C. 633-2211 

D. 791-2777 



*/ProUcJihcy i^nd Ti£lt_iy:LBeiid|ngAH^^^^ Form F^" Denver Public 

Schools, Denver, Colorado. Reprinted with permission. 



TEST IV: READING PROFIGIENCY 



nrhis t^t is designed tb^measiire yoiir understanding of reading paraag^ 
and ybixr knowledge of word meahihg. It is divided iiitb two sections: 
reading cbinprehehsidh and vocabiiliEiry. 

Dix«cUbiu and sainple itezM for the reading (Ximprehensidh section 
bii this-page: The directions and a .sample iteiii for the vocabulary section 
immediately precede the vocaBulary t^t items: . When you reach the 
vocabulary section, read the directions and sample item; then continue 
working: 

DIRECTIONS: READING COMPREHENSION SECTION 

IDiereadiirig comprehensidn section cohtains three short reading passagesu 
Each passage is fbUowed^y eight test items. Each test item is a statement 
about die preceding reading passage. After you have read, the entire pas? 
sage, study each test item and mark your answer sheet according to the 
following key. 

KEY: On your answer sheet, blacken the circle containing the letter 

A it the idea stated in_ the tifflt. item: is in AGREEMENT with 
the contentfi of thejreading^assagej 

D if_ the idea. stated in the trat iiem is. in DISAGREEMENT 
withjthe.cpntents of the reading passage^ _ _ 

N if the idea in the test item. is.NEITHER STATED NOR 
SUGGESTED in the reading passage. 

l1>e_ folio wing samples are based on the reading matter in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

SAMPLE ITEMS: Sample A The vocabulary section contains 26 items. 

Sample B You are directed to read the en tire passage ^before 
working the items in the reading comprehension section. 

The idea in Sample A is N STATED NOR SUGGESTED 

in the preceding^paragraphs; therefore, the^ahswer is N. On the back of 
your answer sheet under the heading **Test IV: Reading Proficiency," 
you will find a box labeled "Samples,** confining rows A and B. In row 
A, the circle containing the letter N has been blackened. 

Now select your answer for Sample B arid mark it oh the answer sheet 
in row B in the box labeled "Samples.** 

In Sample B, the idea is in AGREEMENT with the preceding piara- 
graphs; therefore, the answer is A. Oh ybiir answer sheet^ybu shbiild^iave 
blackened the circle cbhtaihing the letter A in the row fbr Sample B. 

When you are-tbld to begin wbrk, tiirh the page aiid start reading the 
first passage. The answer to the first item shbuld be marked iii row 151 
in the comprehension section on ybur answer sheet; 
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► Raad the foUowing article carefully. Then work Items 167 through i74. 



KEEP U.S. YOUTH FIT 



WASHINGTON. P.C 
turn intg_a _nation of weaklings, t^^^^ 
8ent_a_mem^e_ to every school administrator 
saying why it is urgent that each student be 

physically fit. 

:_ /IThis was fpj[o^yed by a second message, 
going to 144,000 schools, showing how this 

mOY be .sp<^n\PL^h ^^_J]"®^8€^_.^ 
school administrators, the President said: 
''Although today's young people are fun- 
damen tally healthier than the youth of any 
previous^ genera tion» the majority have riot 
devejoped strong, agile bodies. The softening 
process of civilization cbntthues to carry oh 
its persistent erosion." _ - 

The kickofT of the physical fitness drive 
camv. in an executive order calling for a 
minimum of 15 minutes of vigorous activity 
each day in each school iri the country. 

Several studies show that American youth 
do worse bh simple teats thaii ybuiigstere of 



other nations. Samples: One Uat, which 57.9 
per cent of the U.S. youngsters fiuriked, was 
given to a similar grouj} in Italy and Austria. 
The Europeans had only 8.9 per cent failure. 
And on seven different tests given tb boys 
and girls in the 10 to 17 age bracket, British 
girb ran ahead of American girls 7-0, while 
British boys won by 6-1. The U.S. boys were 
superior drily iri *'anri power." 

Not drily are today's American ydungsCere 
behind ydurigsters^df dther countries, they're 
ridt so sturdy as their fathers were: Spring- 
field Cdllegeiias been giving t^ts periodically 
sirice the 1920's, and national averages were 
established dh the basis of these tests. 
Recently, hdt one school measured up to the 
riatidriat average: 

Studio also Jhow that 72 per cent o£ the 
hatidh's schools have inadequate physical 
education programs. 



KEY: Oh yaar answer i&eeC» blacfcai the arete ooneaming the letter 

A if fbe tta i^ed m t&e mt i^mt & in AGX^EMENT with the contents of the 
iliitiiii pewsgi; 

D if tHB SOm wmmA & tbi mt Hem » in DISAGREEMENT with the contanta of 
N i maam IB Ob fiiC itlBi U NEITHER STATED NOR SUGGESTED in the 



167 The proposed physical fitness pro- 
gram requires a tninitnum of jone 
hour's exercise during each school 
day. 

168 European children _da_better_on fit- 
ness testa than American youth. 

169 Lesa than 10 per i»n_t of a group of 
European. chLldren__failed_ on a tMt 
which was jflunJced by over half of the 
American youngsters. 

170 European you_th develop physical 
skills not at school, but from hard 
work. 



12 



171 dn_physicaL fitness tCTts,_ U.S. youth 
were _compared__ with youth in all 
European nations except Italy and 
Austria. 

172 British boys scored lower thari U.S. 
boys iri *'arm pdwer." 

173 The "softness" of today's youth _i8 
due. to too many milkshak^»_candy 
bs^4 hamburgers, and rich between- 
meal snacks. 

174 Fathers of today's American youth 
were sturdier than their children are. 
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L'High School RMdin^ Proficiency Examination,^" spocificaiiy designed ior the 
School City of Qary, ihdiana, by Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 1974. Re- 
printed with pemnlssibn. 



32. Read this statement: 

Womeh should have the right to be educated to their full 
potential along with men. 



If a person expressed this view, which ideas below wbiild he or she 
nbst likely believe? 

1. X woman's place -is in the home:. 

2. Women should- refuse to do any housework:.- - - 

3. If women do the same work as men, they should receive 
equal pay. : : 

4. Women should: make all of the : important world decisions. 
5 • Women _and_men_ should .share _ household . ta sks . 

6. It was a mistake to give women the right to vote. 

i h \ numbers 1 and 6 

( B ) numbers 2 and 4 

( C ) numbers 3 and 5 

( b ) numbers 4 and 5 



33* Follow the directions _below to design a border. Use scratch 
paper to draw the border. 



(1) You_will_uae squares^ circles, and triangles to make 
your border^ 

(2) Draw five squares^ four circles* and three triangles 
in_a_straight line. 

(3) Erase ^very third figure and replace it with a circle. 
(^) Starting with the second ^ f line, erase it 

and every second figure from then on. 

(5) Put a triangle in the first two empty spaces. 

(6) Put a square in the next empty space. 

(7) Put a circle in the next three empty spaces. 

(8) Erase all but the first eight figures. 

Which border looks like yours? 

<*) nooAnnoA 
(c) □aoassoo 




IcmDl DO NOT JCONTINUt 
I 9lW/r I UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 



14. 



Read the following paragraph carefully. 

All the students in Leslie's ninth-grade class took a trip 
tb_Chicago\ A special bus was chartered for the trip. They- 
yisited the Aguaritim, the Plahetariuin, and the Lihcbln Park Zoo. 
At lunch time, the thirty-two ninth grader? file^ ^^^to the 
cafeteria at Marshall Field's. What a lot of hainburgers were 
cohsuxned 1 

After reading the paragraph above, which of the following 
statements could you correctly assise? 

( A ) Zieille toolc a trip to Chicago. : __ 

( B ) The Planetarium was the :most_enjoyable_part of. the trip. 
( C ) The bos driver was nervous about driving thirty-two 

. : ninth- graders. 

C D } They all ate lunch at one o'clock. 



Use the chart below to answer the following question. 



SIZE_OE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING 
CLASSES OF DUBOIS HIGH SCHOOL 




25 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 225 250 



Bow many girls were in the graduating class of 1973? 



( A ) 200 

( B ) idd 

I C ) 75 

< D ) 125 



17. 
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47; Cook csrafally at the application form below. 



(pMcil It Ml •ee«f table) ^iP 




(PASSPORT OPPtCC use CKLYl 
R 6 O or Imfo«a«<r~ 



Please, ^'^^ '^ny j^a^povi- 



Wiich line o' the appli : \ •ton form Is completed correctly? 



( X ) 

( B ) 

( C ) 

( D ) 



Line 1 
Line 9 
Line S 
Line 6 



48. Khat_ mist alee did this person make in completing this passport 
application? 

i K \ Re did not type the information. 

f B i He did not give his birthdate correctly. 

( C i He did not list his complete phone number. 

( b ) He wrote in space intended for office use only. 

49. Read the fbllbwihg paragraph. 

The three^y ear-bid boy had disappeared in the woods. The 
men searched the wbbds all night long: If anyone-found the 
child f he was to fire three shots into the air. The boy's 
mother sat in the cabin waiting for news. Early: in the morning, 
ibmeone fired three shots. The child had been found, asl-^ep 
uiider a bush. 

Nhtch one of the following phrases shows EFFECT? 



( X ) the boy had.disappeared in the woods 

( fi ) the sen. searched. the_woods all night long 

( C \ if_anyone found the child _ 

( D ) the boy was three years old 
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''Pjoflciency and Review, Test III: Language Proficiency, Form F," Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, ColcMrado. Reprlrited with permission. 



TEST III: LANGUAGE PROFIGIENGY 



DiREDTleNS: 



SAMPLE ITEMS: 



This t<fflt is dMigne^ _«^>^>^y_^ 
ognize correctly written Englbh. There are three types 
of eiTore in this test: errors in^punj^tuatibh, cajjital- 
ization, and grammar. For this test, ah **errdr in 
punctuation*' means that a iauhctuatioh mark has been 
left outorjncorrectly iised. An **erFor in capitalizatidri" 
means that_a capital letter has been^ left but or in- 
correctly used. Ah "error in grammar" include errbre 
in word usage as well as common grammatical eitbra. 

There are two selections in the test. Each line of the 
selections ia numbered and reprints biie t^t item. 
The wbrds in an item ire usually part bf a sentence 
which begins bh a^Srevibus line br-ends oh a later one. 
Study each line. Keeping the whole sentence in mind, 
decide whether the line is correct or Contains one of 
the errbr« listed in the key below: 



KEY: 



P 
C 
G 
N 



error in PUNCTUATION 
error in CAPITAUZATION 
error in GRAMMAR 
NO ERROR 



Look at the sample items. 

Sample A MoA^ Aidil t Uhfln£ nG- 
Sample B Lot CAJtOIYl. f4e^ AiAlm dlA. 



In Sample A, **d!dn^*t_want_no "js an eirpr in grammar. 
ThereforciG is the^ correct answer. On the back of your 
answer sheet under the_ heading: _* 'Test II I : Language 
Proficiencytl'.ypu wjll_find a _bp>: laMed_"Sany3le8,'' 
containing. rp_vra_A and B. In ro^y A,_ the circle con- 
taining the letter G has been blackened. 

Now _seiMt your answer for Sample B and mark it 
on_the answer sheet in row B in the box labeled 
"Samples." 



There are no errors in Sample B; therefore, the correct 
answer is N. On your answer sheet you ahbuld ha ve 
bjackened the circle cbhtaihing the letter N in the rbw 
for ^inple B. 

When you are told to begin wbrk, turn the page and 
start the language items. The answer to the first item 
should be mark^ in row 101 bh ybur answer sheet: 
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KEY: P error in PUNCTUATION 

e error in CAPITALIZATION 

G error in GRAMMAR 

N NO ERROR 



101 TeA. and Jmx rn££ me. o^jsk tka garrxB., 

102 and Lue u>«n£ tcr tfue. d/tug sbyue: ^ ^crAzxh. 

103 u/e ohOA tIte/teA, Qlxce. and. Qcxncbia 

104 C4ame- tn and. set dcm>n ok owi tafcfe. 

106 Sondm oifeed, "Can fie/L and rna fiai/e a /tide krwig.?* 

106 dp Aold t/tot cJP duin t lYiInd, aj&fu>ugk kod ins^ &f±fe. 

107 (2& Ted paid, Ite uAt&peoed, Cont^ora Ke2p on tfuA?* 

108 cjp |ai>e Kim. &ist centi. LUe ohajSfeA out. 

109 a feng aome. Sondrta uKtnied b> Aee 

110 tfieJe^|e^&on fe^fe icftoo^ fcui uki& Atl2fc oi 

111 acKjOO^. SKe u>an£ed to- tecise Km uncfe., L7e||e/(Acm. a 

112 boAefcd® ccrtxck, ai)6ii£ fcitng tKe jame 

113 LLhai u><mied about |aso&r^ LUe pa>tfeed 

114 fcefend ^te icfcoo^ fco&P TFte team, okia 

116 feojLKJlg tkejl^m.. uncfeAoSpk/ Sondm 

116 m iov^ oo/t team twtnhed act eoA 

117 Srmtfi he came, cfue/t fcor tfie caA.. " LUiSS/ ^crU. 
ii« Au>€a>^ to- ihjat, fe said. TFce team: feagfted. 

119 * (jUe m^kt fiaji>e uK>n oua, iko/i phx^o/t koA poAAed 

120 fuA an^e/l^Jcanflx^to^,' M;t. SmcEfeAoid. 



PiOi4 



GO ON TO THE NEXT M6E 



KEY: P error in PUNCTUATION 

C error in CAPITALIZATION 

G error in GRAMMAR 

N NO ERROR 

121 got on {/te. Bus. 

122 (Ja ^e^feRjy-A uf&xi^h hOVl^. ^BgbA 

123 a>€/ce. ^effir^ to- ferLau>- t/ient Je|^e^6tv 

124 ^L^A Ajea2 |a&£ ^tfe. UJe ctiiwe ike. gijih 

125 fcicfei^, Cp fidct enotjigft||a4. 

126 LUfert tKfi cm. iwn oui ^ j^is tK^ /tofee/tti 

127 MuieuM. u/t2A ojfcfie. Cp got 6u£ 

128 ani iv^&ed kom£.. cj?t u/mn t ja/t, t)u£ X AboAj^ 

129 te- be coAjsht^e/t In tfte |u£u^. ficfeed 

130 /tuioTg rYwuck bettfi/L tfum u/<Sdi\g, ei/^a a ^eu/- bfioclzA. 
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"WrltlnaLOradpatlon Riqulrement ComprtwiclBs, Form A." Parkrose School Dis- 
trict, No 3, Portland, Or»gon. 1975. R»prlnted with permission. 
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ERIC 



m Haa a dental appointment on monday -^dmihg-at ten q'cIq-^.^ (71 

Oirir^iii Snurld th. waiting rocx.. the nurse .xcUl™d. Wh.t h.pp.n.d to you7 
What Is Incorrect In line (6)7 

ft) hdthing - the laotenceU correct 

b) »'f«onday«« iHould be_ capital Ized 

c) quotation marks are needed for one phrase 

d) ending punctuation Is Incorrect 

7. What change should be made in line (7)7 

a) a cdnina Is heeded after "driving" 

b) an apostrophe 1$ needed In ?ne word 

c) a cowna Is nCvided after.LMJght'' 
■d) ehdlng punctuation Is Incorrect 



8. What correction 1$ needed In line (8)7 

a) none - the sentence Is correct as wrUten 

bl ending puhctuat lonshouLd be an exclamation point ^ ^ 

c) cdiw«s should be Inserted after "fortunately" and "wrecketf 

4) quotation marks are needed for one phrase 

9. What change should be made In line (9)7 

a) »«offlce" should be capita Ized - - 

b) ending punctuation should be an exclamation point 

c) a contna sh«j I d^be lnserted after '•continued'' 

d) none - the sentence Is correct as written 

tO^ What punctuation Is missing li) line (10)7 

a) hone - the seotence_is_ correct as written^ ^ 

b) an exclamation QQint.ls needed after "exclaimed" 

c) the ending punctuation Is Incorrect 

a) quotation marks are needed for one phrase 



COHTINDE ON NEXT PAGE 
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A. 



_(15) Next»-tbe family traveled through Nevada and croSisd Boulder dairi-lnCo 
Arizona. (17)- OrlvJng north out of Flagstaff , they approached C rand Canyon 
Hatlooal Park from the south side. (18) They agreed fhit seeing this deep _ 
Canyoo Cut byt he Colorado RIyer wasone of the highlights of the trip, j(19) Then 
the faml ly took the filgtiMsy ttiroogh four corners, a imal I park where the boundaries 
of Otah,_ CoJorado« Arizona, and New Mexico meet. (20) Shortly thereafter they 
an tared. Mesa Verde a rugged high plateau region cut by Several canyons Wrhlch contain 
prehistoric Indian dwellings. 

16. What error should be corrected In line (16)7 

a) "family" shouldbe capitalized 

b) Insert a comma after "fami ly*' 

c) "danf' should be cap I ta I f zed 

d) ending punctuation Is Incorrect 



17* What change Is required In line (17)? 

a) a cofima should. fol IcMj'north*':. 

b) the comma _fo I lowing "Flagstaff" 1$ not needed 

c) VsPuth s I de'J should be capitalized 

d) none - the sentence Is written correctly 

18. What correction should be inade In line (18)7 



•) 'JCanygn* ' _ s hou I d. not be cap 1 1 a 1 1 zed 

b) a comma should foTTM "agreecfV _ . ._ _ 

c) quotatlon_marks_be1ong before "seeing'.' and after "trip" 

d) none - the sentence Is written correctly 



19. What correction should be made In line (19)7 

a) remove. the comma fol lowing. "corners" 

b) "fouf.cornerS'J should be capi tal Ized 

c) a_cOfnna_ shoul d. fol I ow Hpark" 

d) ending punctuation should be: changed 

20. What Is needed to correct line (20)7 



a) an_apcstrophe_ ls_mlsslng_ln one word 

bj Insertacownaafter "Verde" 

c) "prehistoric" should be capitalized 

d) ending punctuation should be changed 



STOP 
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"Proflcjtncy ancl Rtvjm, ttst iL* SpHiJiIng Proficiency Form F," Denver Public 
Schdbis, Denver, Coloradd. Reprinted with permission; 



TEST II : SPELLING PROFIGIENGY 



DIRECTIONS: 



SAMPLE ITBUIS: 



This teat will meaflure your ability to recognize cor- 
rectly spelled words. 

Each item Jn thia _t^t_ coJitains four >yords and the 
word_'*NONE," Eac^b.word a^nd Jiie word -'NONE" 
are iden tified by a _lette_r_of the alphabet If you think 
a_word_ i&ini«U?eiied,_ blacken the cirele pn_your answer 
sheftt_CQiJtauning_the _ietter_th_at that word. 

If you Ihinkail thewords are 

th_e_circjec»nteining the that identifies "NONE." 
Look at Sample A below. 



Sfunple A 
A 

C ghjouyxjrnjDUt 
E NONE 



Sample B 

F enjGjri^ 

G 

H Mp aiA. 
R NONE 



In_ Sample A, all the wonis are spelled correctly. 
Therefore, the answer is '/NONE/' identified by the 
Letter _E. On the back^of your answer sheet under ihe 
heading "T^t II :_ Spelling Proficiency," you will find 
a_box labeled ' * Samples,* * con taining rows- A arid B. 
In row A, the circle containing the letter E has been 
blackened. 

Now 8elo:t your answer for Sample B arid mark it^bri 
the answer sheet in row B in the box labeled **&mple8." 

In Samfsle B, the second word is mii»pelled: This word 
18 identified^ by the letter G. Ori your aiiswer sheet you 
should have Uackeried the circle cohtainihg the letter 
G in the row for Samfjle B. 

When you are told to begin work, turn the page and 
start the spellirig items. The answer to the first item 
should be mark^ in row 51 dri your answer sheet. 
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► Do til 


mm itms tba matm \ 


ir^sr Toa did ti» ftmpk Unk 








61 A 




66 


A 




69 


A 




B 






B 






B 




C 






C 






C 




D 


^j-- - : - 
tlCfiflAfi' 




D 






D 


<ydglaa£ 


E 


NONE 




E 


NONE 




E 


NONE 


62 F 


kaivi 


56 


F 




60 


F 


papA 


G 






G 






G 


kiwL 


H 






H 






H 




J 






J 






J 




K 


NONE 




K 


NONE 




K 


NONE 


63 A 




67 


A 




61 


A 




B 






B 






B 




e 






C 






C 




D 






b 






D 




E 


NONE 




E 


NONE 




E 


NONE 


64 F 




58 


F 




62 


F 




G 






G 






G 


mj&ip^ 


H 






H 


ceo&e 




H 




J 






J 






J 




K 


NONE 




k 


NONE 




k 


NONE 



"pmpMratic Prdciss Minimum Competency test I," Westslde High School, Oma 
ha, Nebraska. Reprinted With permission. 



ftUDBirr MAITJ ACCEPTED 

iOVISOI WM* — NOT ACCEFTED 

cdOHSiibR 1UME DISTHJCTOR SICWATUIC 



DDOCmiC PBOCBSS MIVIM1M OOMFeTENCY TEST J. 

Ut^ ■ach of thm follcwipg ititiaiinti ioa dicldi wliiehir that altuatlcn vould 
gMMrally bm fctmd in i dooeritie ioelity. 

All ttkm InfoiMtlca you_n»fd_to mIw your daelflloB !■ 1" ^^""^^"^ 
do not attmipt tn add Infomatlon of your own to thsM atataacota. Ba irfII_da.tno 
airr tai»a You ara not anra of dUrlnff tha taat. Pfiea an X in tha coltfin narkfi 
wia aipact Saatda thoaa itataiiihti whiaiLy6u:»ould_ixpact to find In o danoeratle 
90&mty mad in X lii tha gnlM marlMd n guld-ngt-aitpage naxt to thoaa atotamaota 
yctt would Oct axpaet to find In a daaocratle aoeiaty. 

Would- VcMsld 
ixpwct not 

llpace 

( ) ( ) 1. Tha Praaldant vatoaa a bill paaaad by Cch^raii. 

( ) i } 2. T&a Praildant a&ollahii tha Suprana Court. 

( ) ( ) 3. Thi_pollei braak Into Jim Jcna'a houaa without a aaarch 

warrant tc fltMS out if ha hoa baan dolhft anything Illaiital. 

( ) ( ) A woBU Riti aantanead to Jail without a trial. 

( ) ( ) 5. Tha BovfTOaant atopa tha printing of a nawipapar bacauia it 
eritieitaa tha RcvamBant. 

( ) ( ) 6. tba ?raiidiht appointi tha naxt Govamor of Nabraaka. 

( ) ( ) 7. Tha St^rm Court daelaraa tha daath panalty uneonatitutiohal. 

( ) ( ) 8. Jca &bbr apiaki out isainat (tbvamnMntal policiaa ha difla|raaa 

( ) ( ) 9. Mra. Jonaa ia not allowad to vnta bacauaa of har raea. 

( ) ( ) lb. tha Praaidant firaa a Sanatbr frt«a Nibraikfl. 

J ) ( ) II. Thi Pollca rafuaa to allow on arraatad «an to phona hia lawyar. 

( ) ( ) 12. A^^araon ia arraatad for braakinn o law that la liot writtah 
down. 

(J ( ) IS.Mabraakoraquiraa that all eitiiana will balonp to tha aan* 
raliijion. 

^ ) ( ) 14. Joa taith ia tbkan balora thi ::ooitraaa to ba put on trial for 
■urdir. 

( ) ( ) 15. Mr. Jonaa im finad $lb»6db for public drunkannaaa. 

( ) ( ) ie. Mr. Saith won ovar half thm irotaa in thi raea for noyor ao ha 
ii tha naxt mayors 

^ ) ( ) 17. Mabroak^a alaac eitlaana to rapraaant thaw In Cbh^raaa. 

( ) ( ) is. rti Haiidint brdiri that avatyona ba in thair hoi»a» by 10:00 
o'clock iaeh ni«(ht. 

( ) ( ) 19. Paopla ara barrad frrm oli city «>uncil oiitinpa. 
50 ( ) ( ) 2b. Kiactiona ara hild rasulafly. 
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Would Would 
Expiet -Nrt 

BipieC 





) 




> 


21. 


Onlyona candldatv la alloir«d'on tha aleetloo ballot. 




) 


< 


) 


22. 


Jobo_8Blth_i4_|iol_sl]i'Wuc] fo run ft^r nfffro r*ei;uiiaa Uo 
not naka anouph nonay. 




) 


( 


) 


23. 


Tha Data and plaea for an alaetloo ara not vada publla. 




) 


( 


) 


24. 


Coopfaaa daelarai chdt a itata low naad not bi rbayid. 




) 


( 


) 


2S. 


tha Arny la ordarad b^ tha Pnaldant to pollea tha atraata 
of a eity whan no eriala cxlata. 




) 


( 


) 


26. 


MabTaaka. paJJaJ a_liKJMklnp. It llIa?ol tn drink under a^^ 
19 In tha atata of rove. 




) 




\ 
/ 


- 

27. 


£ clty iunilatiaa tha paopla with aarvicaa aueh aa ^roah 
raaoval. traffic rifrulatlbh, aiiow riabval, aiid road rapdlr. 




i 


> 


1 




^A.P'?I^'_P^^7_ Counel V.pcrhlblta uaa of -atuddad anow tlraa 
on OMha atraata and rooda. 




/ 


( 


) 


29. 


'i^a_ _Clty_Couaell iata dalda a aactlrn cf tha elty for on 
Induatrial alta. 




) 


( 


) 


3d. 


tha City of Framont, Habraaka, daelaraa war on Canada. 




) 


( 


) 


31. 


Mr<_teltb_eb6oiaa not. to vota Intba-PraaldantlaX alaeelbn 
baeauaa__ha_do«i_oot_.faa_l tha candldataa maat hla raqulra- 
aanta for tha Praaldancy. 


< 


) 


( 


) 


32. 


A Ircal V. atdtioh nttacka tha aoyor'a mow raiibval 
program. 


< 


) 


( 


) 


33. 


Paopla vota aaeratly. 


< 


) 


< 


) 


34. 


Hr. 9ndth poaaaa alapbl fbra around to pat aignaturaa in 
ordar tc chanrA a law. 




) 


( 


) 


35. 


HlnorlCy ctoupa ara not ollcwad Into a atata unlvaralCy. 




) 


( 


) 


36. 


Paopla brranlia to alaet a nan tr rapraaaht thaa. 




) 


( 


) 


37. 


A_dlffaranea of rplnlpn_on a enielal laaue la aolvad by ona 
paraon naklnn a daelalon. 




) 


( 


) 


30. 


£_grrup cf-pa6pli-rc to tha city eounell to aak fbr an 
lnvaa..lnatlrn of tha mayor. ' 




) 


( 


) 


39. 


Mra. Jrnaa la «ot allowed to run for Praaldant baeauaa wa 
hiva navar had a woman praaldant. 




) 


( 


) 


40. 


Mr- Smith rafuaaa_to_pay_hla_a_tata ta3caa__t>aeauaa ha dpaa 
not ar:raa with tha f:ovamor and la willing to ro to jail 
for hia action*. 




) 


( 


) 


41. 


Joa.rafuaaa CD_accapC_tha_paDalty_ibr braaklnq a law 
prohlbltlnr. tha amoklnr* cf marijuana. 




) 


( 


) 


42. 


Ed ehooaaa to no tc prlaon rathar than caka part in a 
natlbnal war with whleh ha dliapraii bn mcral B^tmda. 




) 


( 


) 


43. 


4__proup cf paopla braiUt into tlio JmHi • o*^*""*'* 
and honr Mm without o trial. 




> 


< 


) 


44. 


Jba 8m£th_lJ_alectad_CQ_8o tc patleoal eonyantlpn to help 
pick tha naxt praaldantlal eandldata of hla party. 




> 


( 


> 


45. 


A eitiaan ia upaat with a leeal poIicem«n*a apadd. trap 

taetiea and aaka fbr o public haarlhtt to chiin<ta thim ria<»rlc 
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"Art Test," Nttbo School District, Spanish Foric, Utah. Reprinted with permission. 



DIAGNOSTIC rrXLUSTIOH FOR ART SKXLtS AND CONCEPTS 
Mark on ansvir sheat only one correct insvir. Darken Iii letter or nunher. 

1. Which of the fpUowinR doe^ and white 
a; are directlv opposite one value scale 

b; cati be used to change the yiilue or shede of a cplor 

c. are the rtreateit difference: one can have in velue or ahade contrast 

d, ere one of the chromStie colors 

2. Which of the following is hot a biiilc property ©f color 
§• veiue 

b. hue 

c. chrpina 

d. Intensity 

e. texture 

3. Ah exatiple of two co»TOllr»entary colors are 
II. red itid branf^e 

b. red end purple 

c. red end biacV 

d. red end preen 

4. Pure^color over-powers Rrayed colors 

a . True 

b. False 

5. Black n#xt to or aurrbndlhp a colored area will 

a. nUke the color appear less brif;ht 

b. make the color abpear nore bright 

c. yili_n»lce the color disappear 

d. all of above 

6. tt^ht valued colors seen visually heavier than dark valued colors. 

a. true 

b. false 

7. After looking at an area of the color red for a period of tine, you will 
see on a white background (thie after irnaRe) 

a. red 

b . UTeen 

c. black 

d. white. 

e. all of above 

8. In order to create green paint, one must nix 
e. blue and white 

b. yellow and violet 

c . y<llow_and blue 

d. blue and red 

e. all of above 

9. When yoo tnlx two coiTTple'«^entary_coiors together you 
e. meke the colors: appear brighter 

b. increase Its value 

c. lessen its ihtehslty 

d. create a color afterimage 



10. The intensity of a color la Increased when you add gray or black 
— a. true 

52 t>. falae 
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11. Which color In m nalnttng would vlaually advance (seen to come forward) 
the most? 

a. blue 
rad_ 

c . greeri 

d. violet 

e. black 

12. In painting a living roon to create harnony with some accents, wpuK! you 

a. ufie large areas of bright- colors and aniall- areas of neutral co jyca 

b. use large areas of liriutral cblbrn and UnSll areas of brl$^ht colors 

c. use all wtilte colors 

d. uae all dark colors 

e. ail of above 

13. Bright colors dominate dark colors 

a. true 

b. false 

15. Snail ainbunts of one color can be used to vary the darkness or ll«?htnes« 
of another color 

a. true 

b. faiae 

15. If shadows create_an_illuslpn of depths a cbllage or relief sculpture 
can benade to appear nore three dimensional with 

a. color 

b. mood 

c. point of emphasis 

d. line 

e. iijrht 

16. Shadows 

a. do not help_us_obaerye_what time of day It Is 

b. ali/ays arf! In the sb«pe_of_thft object caatlnR them 

c. fall towafx! the direction of llRht 

d. may have shapes that are onllke the object casting them 

17. Shadows ore darltfist Irried lately uhderheaCh an object and gradually get 
lighter as they go away from the object 

a. True 

b. false 

IS. R6u«?h texture cauae miniature shadows which enables texture to be seen 

a. tttie 

b . false 

19. A shadow la always attached or touches the object casting It 

a. true 

b. false 

2n, Which of the following, does n^t. describe objects as they get farther and 
farther away 

a. bluer and grayer 

b. ainaller 

more texture aiid detail _ 

d. higher on picture plane or closer to the horizon line 
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21. coflid not distinfnalsh forma «nd shipei If they Had tio value cbntfase 
with ehiir iurfoundln»i 

«• trui 
b. filii 

22. UhichjitatCMnt la not trvm whan only ti>e contour or outlina of mn object 

i* 

■ • It appaara flat __ zzz;=^:::: z 




23, In picture #1 T^st Su ppq r what type ot line perspective was uaed 

a. thraa_ppint 

b. tvp potot 

c. ooa point. 

d. ataoapharic pfirapaecive 

.24. tn picture #1 Last Supper the walla Would be considered to the figures 

b. iia§at iva apace 

c. opan_ apace 

d . no apace 

a. all of above 

25. #1 picture Last Supper would be considered to be in formil balance 
Mm true 

b; falaa 

26. In picture >1 Last Supp ^ what peonestric shapes have been used to c^oup the 
peopla together 

a. atara 

b. circlea 

Cm aquarea 

dm ractanelea 

triangles 

27* Thai artiat Who painted picture II Last Supper waa 

a . Michelangelo 

b . PicasBo 

c. Pf_Vinci 

d. Van Cogh 

2B. In painting jl Laat Supper where is the vanlshlnn point located 
Mm canter of floor: 

b. canter of chriit 

c. center ^f cailini^ 

d. none of above ^ - 



'*Art study Shi^," Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, Utah. Reprinted with per- 
mission. 



STUDENT'S INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS SUMMARY 
TUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL- 

NAME - SEX GRADE 

COURS E Aftl^— SCHOOL 

ENTRY DATE COMPLETION DATE 



ACHXEVEMENT APPROVED 
COURSE OBJECTIVES DATE — BY 



REQUIREMENTS: 

1. List ten art related occupations and 
de scribe brief ly how art re la te s to 
each one. Hand in at time of test. 



2. Complete one drawing using one or 
two point perspective. Check li- 
brary for book on persepective. Hand 

in at time of test. r ~ " 

3 . Create a Piece of promotional art 
work which sells an idea or a pro- 
duct, (poster, advertisement,- etc.) 

Hand in at time of test. 

4 . Creaje your own pa in tin g . Th I s ma y 
be done by using watercolor, color- 
ed pencil. Oil paint, crayons, etc. 

Hand in at time of test. 

5. Complete all requirements on the 
color work sheets. Hand In a time 

of test. — 

6. Student must pass test with score of 
80% or higher. You should be able to 
pass the test after completing the above 
assignments and CAREFULLY studying 

all of the study and work sheets. 

TEST SCORE 

DATE 
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ART SnXV SHSIV 
JR. HIGH SCHcnL 

Itm pEinclplea of art sxe used by everyone either directly or indirectly. 
l!ha phrase "I'm tot ah artist" means little since th^ne are few people who do 
liot spend time wbhdering about the bblbr and style of their clothing, h9^ they 
ihbuld iftn^iiff^T^ aiid furnish their hane or determine how to fashion their en- 
viroimnt. Art is not a field in and of itself. It relate to many prbfes^ 
Bicns and has a definite effect cn our emotional and intellectual achievement. 

n» junior hi0i ^sol stodeit is required to ocnplete the roquironents 
diitlihed dh the individual progress sheet prior to their gra^uaticn from jvoiior 
high school. Itie requironaits are within the range of anyone to achieve and 
the test can bei passed by carefully stixtyihg the attached work sheets which 
enocnpass all the questions given on the test. 

Erapns; toe iNGRO^iEzns of art 

iJO^i A line is the path of a ncnnjig point, that is, a mark itade by a ®ol or 
ihstrtiBait as it is drwh across a axjrfada. A line is only the repre- 
sentaticn of the edge of sanethir^. A line does NOTT exist in nature: 

SHAPE: An area which starris out fron the space next to or around it because 
ot^ defined boundary or because of a difference of value, color or 
texture. 

ODS23R: G6l^ is a r^ponse of our \;d:siQn to wavelengths of light reflected from 
aii object. 

SPACE: Space is the neasiarable distance between established points. 

VALUE: The degree of lightness or darkness given to ah area by the anouht of 
light reflected frtam it. 

TEXTURE: Ihe actual or illusion of the roughness or smoothness of an object. 
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ARE THE CDRRECr VAY IN WlCH VOU ARHANCZ THE EQEMEinS. 



Ties the elements together into a oonplete unit. 
Hie difference between lights ajnd darks. 



S ODCiaition of rest vdth both sides being equal. 
A difference in shapes and fortrs. 
A center of interest; draws atti^tiai. 
Change from one place or cfcject to another. 
HelatiGnship of one thing to another. 



GC3D0R WORKSHOrr #1. . .COMPLEl^aND HANb_INJ^ TIME OF TEST. 

(Golor wheel is on next page) 

M^iWJL'i'iONS; Sti^ the dsfiiiitiQns below then oolor in the oolor v*ieel. 

PRIMARY GdtidRS: (If2r3 bnOblcnr wheel) Many dolors nay be jrade by mixing 
other oblbrs together, however, there are 3 oolors v^^ : 
O^NOT be n»3e by nuxirigf colors; these axe red, yellow and blue. 
The y are called the primary colors. Ihese three priitiary dolors 
can produce e^l other colors by itiikii^ them together in dif- 
ferent oambinations. 

SBOONDAH? COlCBSi (4,5,6 OH color urt«l) : Secondary. colors aure made by 
n£Dcihg any tMO priswy oolors together. For ejcample: 

PRlMAR^ir S P!lI>fi\Hy SBOONDARy 
RQ) & BLUE a VlOlEt 

RED & ^^ELtOW " cmNGE 

pt^lR £, VFTJiTM m GREEN 

INTEPMEDIATO CX3LQ8Si__17i8i9iib«liji2 pn_obior v*ieei) The intermediate cx)]^rs 
are JJCOduoed hy_mi3cing a prdjr^^ with a heighforing aaoon- 

dary^ color* : exanpiej^ when yo^ rrdx red^tdth orange you get the 
inteniwdiate color red-orange. : Other internediate oolors vould 
by yellow^-greiai, blue-violet, etc. 




iwm: 

QCNTRftST: 



BALANCE: 

VRRIEIY: 

EMPHASIS: 

lllANSrrlGN: 

PROfORTlGN: 



2 

S4 



ocxcR HMnaaasv ti. . fOHPtETE and h»o in w time op test 
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CSOLCB, WQRKSH^r #2 



Id EC HANDED IN AT TiMB OF IfST 




Xt^t bXue. 



meditin li^t blua 



raediun blue 



tnediun dark Slue 



dazk htm 



Any tuo oolors which are 
dizecdy oppoette £rom 
each other cn the color 
wheel are called ooifilinentauc^ 
cblors. 



A aetiiof aoalagoysi^lors Several ahades ofjme 
ini^rrrian one pHmaxy and J ODloc.:_Shade8_are made 
all other colors up to bat by adding white or 
mr including the rfsct ptt- black to tte oolor. 
nary. They have one color 
in oGRmonf fisr instanoef oh 
the <^iart above analagbua 
oolm (with axi^^ ail have 
yeiicw in them. 

VAPM COOL OOCORS; (refer back to color wheel on worksheet il) 

All of Q» oolora we tew belong to one of two gfoops? tte colors or tbeiQOTi 
obl;3ri. Red, brwge, axid ycOJow^ Jure usually associated ^th tte or fire axid _ _ 
are ra? 1?^ warm colors because they give the viewer a feeling of waxittth. Mam colors 
are active, vihraht aix! att^ittei gettJi^. Bliie, gxeai aiSl violet are asaociatsa_ 
*rf-th sky awl water and are caU ed the cxxd colors. Itie cool cblbrB are qiilet, calra, 
geageful^ restful* soothing^ et&i _ 

msraJCTIONS i : StaJ^ the_diarS:aS <xi polar ^H?anjln 
the squares below naJce up ypur owi design and color it in using the oolor schane 
listed beloi^ each square. Hand in at time of test. _ : : 



ANAIAQGUB 



GCrPLIMQinVRY 



VAHM 



OCOL 
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''Musjc Test fbj' Junior^ Schools/* Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
Reprinted with permission. 



REVISBD YmmiUM StANIURD MUSIC TEST FOR NEBO SCHOOL DiSTHlCt JH. HIGH SCHOOLS 

Multiple choice - aneiwrs nay be uaed more than oncai there is only one correct 
answer to any one qiMstion* 

1« Vhlch group of letters is all muaical notes? 

a. H.I,J,KtLtM,N 

b. R,S,T,U,V,W,X 

e« none of these 

2-11 Katoh the fblloWih^ symbols vdth the corresponding naiiNl. 



2. 


O 






3. 


5 
f 
















J 


a* 


sharp 


5. 


b. 


flat 






c. 


rest 


6. 




d. 


note 






e. 


none of these 


7. 


r 







8. 

10. ^ 

12 ' 13 Vhioh of the following in each group is a professional singer 
of Top" music? (only one correct answer per set) 

12« a* Callrih Ran^itbh d, Paul Hindemlth 

b« Jc^ Denver e» none of these 

Om Aaron Copland 
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13, a* Prahic Siiuitra 

Vblfsans Mbxart 
0. Ludwig Van Beathovih 

14. a. Olivia Nawton-Jotm 
b. Oaorge Qarottwln 

0. Dabrgi Prlidrioh Hancal 



a. Irving Berlin 

b. Karan Carpantar 
e. taonard Bematoin 



d. Aleaaandro Scarlatti 
i; Mddtat Mouasorgaky 



d* none of thttsa 
a* ail of thaae 



d. SannitI Barber 
e* hone of thaee 



16-18 Which hcte ia the hlghsat in pitch on each ataff? 



16. 



17. 



18. 




a b d da 
19-20 Which note haa the longeat valxie in each aet? 



19. 
20. 



0 



J ^ ^ 

.A #• * ^ 



B8 
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21 >^ Miktoh iioh of the following 
(ixamplc 00. truDpat — 
Instruments 

21 m oyabsls 

22; osllo 

23. blsrixwt 

2^. troobone 

25. bass drum 

26^ TtoXln 

27. syntbeslstr 

28; ac/lophoha 

29. sbbiistib guituKnot elsetrlo) 

5b. fluti 

31 • tape recorder 

32. tabs 

33; Sijraphone 

34. lMbdx*ihe 

3^. Which of the following types of muaie lo sung? 
a, opera 
b; sonata 
narch 

d. over^rrct 

e. boheertb 

36. Which group la the most bobiDoh vocal elasalfloatlbh for a chorus? 
a« I Itenor b. trumpet e. Soprano d. Soprano e. Alto 
n T#nor tuba Baas Alto Baas 

III Tinof tamborlne Tenor Piute 

I Sbpr/uio timpani Bsaa 

37» The term "A Cappella" means » 
a* go faster 
b; touring group 
e. softer 

d« for th'* church) unaccompanied 
e. abc-.;:viah'ed by the orchestra 

Creasndo 
none of thiliae 



ihatrumehts to Its group. 
V I the trumpet is a brass instrcBnent) 
^^^o^^^s 
a. strings 
b* brass 
6. woodwinds 
d; percussion 
e. electronic 



38, Which r.f t^e following is choral group? 

a* HadrijPAl d. 

b; S'liiirt^ e. 
Rit: ?darido 



SO 



taXX you to do in muBlo? 



a. cat gractuiilly softer 

b* S9t gradually louder 

c. acctnt 

d* speed up 

«• none of the Kbove 

6*. What does "rit." tell you to do In music? 

a* get gradually faster 

b* get gradually slower 

c* get gradually louder 

d; get gradually softer 

e* tcparate the notes 



65-69 Match the following staff notations with tlieir luunes. 

J 

65. (sj 



66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 



<7\ 
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a^ repeat signs 

b. femata(hold) 

b« bass clef stpi 

dm treble clef sign 

e« time eignatuzvs 



70 - 7^ Match the following words with their definitions* 



76* Apcelerando(accel«) 

71* Accompaniment 

72. Bar line 

73* Quartet 

7^* Harmony 



a« the combinatioh of two or more parts slnaitaniausly 

b, Nb48ic performed by four ihstniments or voices 

0* Gradually faster 

d. A vertical line used to mark off a measure 

e. A part which supports the px*inciple melodic line 
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"Money Manag«itfant" from Cofisumsr/sm; Stadant Handbook, Westslde High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, pages 3-9. Reprinted with permission. 
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MOMEY MANAGEMSJT 



1. Students will be able to plm a budg<i;t. 

2. Students will be able to corractly write and 
endorse a check* j 

'3. Students will be able to co>rr«:iCtly balance a 

checkbook* _ _ _ _^ ._ 

4* Students will be able Co i^^en^ify^dvantages 
and disadvantages of various savings programs* 

Budgeting : 



A budget is a plan for determining how your money 
will be spent for things you need^ want* and/or 
how to save your money* the total of your budget 
cannot be more than the total of the money ybu have* 
Example : If your take home pay for one week is $60, 
then your budget for one week cannot total more 
than $60. 

Steps in Planning a Budget : 

1. List your shdrt'^ term and Iphg-tenh goals. 

2. Figure income (includes salary » gifts, allow^ 
ancei interest from savings i etc.) 
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3- Plan according to net pay ratbir than gross pay. 
j^grbss pay the amount before deductions; i.e* 
social security^ taxesi insurance, etc.) 
I^het pay * the amount you actually have to spend) 

4. List fixed expenses (expenses that are regular 
and heed to be paid every veek^ months or year). 

Examples ; reht^ light bill, telephone bill, car 
payments^ insurance^ etc. 

5. Subtract the total of ybiir fixed expenses from 
your net pay. 

6. Plan remaihlhg income among flexible expenses 
(expenses that are dubject to change). 

Eacamples ; gifts ^ concert tickets^ gasoline pur- 
chases^ new clothing, tickets to sports events^ etc. 

7. total of all expenses should NOT exceed net in- 
come. 

8. Re-evaluate your budget as your needs and in- 
come change. 

Samp^le Budget ; (Long-term goal: to buy a car) 

Gross pay_ _ $200.00 

payroll deductions 40.66 

Net Income $166,60 

Fixed Expenses ; 

Payment oh stereo $ 25.66 

Lay-away payment 16.60 

Ihsurahce premium 5.66 

Telephbhe 16.66 

Savings for car 56.00 

Total fixed Expehses $166.66 

Plexibl^ Ex p e nses : 

Gas $ 7.56 

Entertainment 15.66 

Clothes 26.06 

Gifts & contributions 2.56 

Food 16.66 

Miscellaneous S^J^ 

total Flexible Expenses $ 66.66 

TOTAL ALL EXPENSES $160>60 gg 
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Writtng a Check ; 

The sample check is from a publication of South- 
west Bank of Omaha, the example below is the 
preferred way to write a cheeky and will be used 
for grading the cbhstoner test. 

Circled ntsnbers oh the sample check below correspond 
to the numbered items. 

ip Date the check. _ 

2. Write or print in ink j or type the name pf the 

person or firm to whom the check is payable. 
3p Enter *:he amount of the check (in figures) 

oppofiite the dollar sigh. 

4. Wt . the amount of _the_ check (iii words) under 
the "PAY TO THE ORDER OF" line. Start at the 

i ;t:t margin^ 

5. Sign (DO NOT print) ybtir name bti the bottom 
line E3CACTLY as it appears on the bank signa- 
ture card. ( The card you sigh wheti you open 
a checking accba: >":) 

6. Record what tHe payment is for oh the memo line. 
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It is possible to stop payment of your check by 
notifying your bank. A charge will be made for this 
service. A bank service charge may also be made by 
banks for handling checking accoanta. 



Endors ing a C hecfc: 



To endorse a check, sign your iiane on the back* 
(upper left end) 

Tour signature of enddrseiietit must be the same as it 
appears cm the front of the check after "Pay to the 
Oirdfer Of". If the enddfsement is to be restricted, 
such as "for deposit doly,'* these words should be 
written above your name. 
Escamples of ehdbrsaients are as follows: 




Pay to the order 
of XYZ Company 



For Dep^6slt_ Only 
John Doe 



Balancing a Checkbook : 

Your checkbook register is that part of your check- 
book where you record all the checka you write and 
depcsits ybu make. When writing checks, record the 
following: 

1. tiheck nuaber 

2. Date of the check 

3. the payee ^ one to Whom check is writtehj 

4. The amount of the check 

5. Subtract the amount. of the check from the pre- 
vious balance and write in the new balance. Be 
sure to record the checks in your checkbook 
register %rtien they are wrtttn. 
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6. Deposits Should be recorded in the deposit 
column and added to the previous balance. 

A typical page from a checkbook register is shown 
below: 




Reconciltatiog of a Bank Statement: 



When you have achecktngaccount^ you usM 
ceive a statement from the bank once each months The 
bank statement asually provides a form on the back 
of the statement to assist you in reconciling. 

You should prove the accuracy of this statement %tttSi 
your checkbook in the following way: 

1. Look at your bank statement forcharges (other 

2. Enter and subtract these charges from your check- 
book register. ______ 

3. Remove your cancelled checks (checks paid by bank 
and r*sturned to you with bank statement^ from 
your bank statement and sort them numerically. 
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4. Compare the ambuhts oh your cancelled checks 
and deposits with the amounts written in your 
checkbook register. Check off (w^) all can- 
celled checks and deposits in your checkbook 
register. 

5. Insert the last balance shown on your bank 
statement. j 

6. Add deposits hot credited to ydur account. 

7. Deduct all checks outstanding (not checked 
off in your checkbook register arid riot yet 
charged to your account) . 

8. The adjusted balance of your bank statement 
and the balance in your checkbook register, 
should be the same. 



banking and Saving ; 

Banks and savings Institutions are "moriey store$" 
that deal in money and financial services. A wise 
consumer will compare the rates of interest, charges^ 
convenience, and iserivces available at a variety of 
banking and savings institutions before selecting one 
or more of them. 

1, commercial bank - checkirig accdurits, passbook 
savings^ time certificates of deposit, loans ^ 
purchase of gbverrimerit savings bonds 

2. savings arid loan - (terids to pay higher interest 
rates) passbook savirigs, timed savings accounts^ 
time certificates of deposit, Ibaris for housing 
businesses 

3* 5.* Gov -rnpcnt Borids - loans to the government 
in which the gbverrimerit pays you iriterest. For 
example i ybu buy a $100 bond for $75; %rtien it 
matures, ybu receive $100 
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4. credtt 4gi±on ^ (offers members fairly good rates 
for savings and for loans) a group of people of 

^^®^^???_®?P^9y?^_^^°_J°^" together to form a 
cooperative association 

5* time certificate of deposit - a certificate 

issued to a person who puts money in a savings 
institution for a definite length of time, 
usually 3 months^ 6 months^ one year or longer. 
The money is on diepbsit for the specified length 
of time at a specific rate of interest, these 
certificates usually pay a higher rate of in- 
terest than other Rinds of savings. 

6. passbook account - a savings account paying the 
Ibvest rate of interest. Deposits and with- 
drawals can be made at any time. 

Your checking and savings accounts are insured up 
to $40^000 for each account only at banks which are 
members of F.D. I.C. (Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation) and at Savings and Loan Associations 
which are members of FSLIC (Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation) • 
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Future Prospects 



Some perplexing CBE questions remain to be answered. Their 
resolutibn will influence the direction competency -based education 
and competency testing take over the next five to 10 years; 
1: Can cornpetenc^ testing fulfill the expectalions ofthepubiic? 

Is it possible that competency tests will alert schools and motivate 
students more effectively than standardized achievement tests have 
done in the past? Many think not. Jeanne Chall* asks these ques- 
tions: 

Was Peter Doe a functional illiterate after 13 years of schooling 
because the achievement tests he took in school failed to reveal 
his reading problem? Or was his problem known but regarded as 
intractable; given the schobrs resources and personnel? Or was 
he possibly not referred for additional testing and treatment? If 
so, might not the same thing occur after use of the best of the 
state cbmpetericy tests? 
Perhaps parents, politicians; and professionals are being somewhat 
naive to think that a new form of testing; although more diagnostic, 
will accomplish what older formats failed to do. 
2. Will districts and schoors survive the flurry) of competency test- 
related law suits that may well be just around the corner? 
If a student is denied a diploma without adequate time for remedia- 
tion; if a weak but sincere student cbritiriUally fails the competency 
standards, if the child of a prominent citii:en is refused 'regular'' 
graduation, if tests are used that lack careful validation br seem to 
discriminate against minorities; can litigation be far behind? Flbrida 
is already the subject of two suits over its state-mandated compe- 
tency testing. Will other states of districts shy away because the 
arena is too full of lions? 
3: Will the search for ah equiiable stahdard lead to fluctuating cn- 
ten'a— up today and down tomorroiu? 

A very difficult standard will be self-defeating because it will fail too 
many. A standard that is tbb easy will be embarrassing because 
above average students and their parents will nbt take it seribUsly. 
One solution is to sample the competency [evels of capable adults in 
the attendance area, as the Bakersfield, Calif .; Kern Gounty^hool 
ESstrict has dbpe, but will bther districts take the time (and money) 
to do this? Indeed, will adult competency levels in some areas be 



5. Clia;i_Jeanne\ "Minimum Cbmpetehcy in Reading: An Informal Survey of the 
States/' '^Iv Delia Kappm, January 1979, p. 352. 



too high or too low to be acceptablie to school boards or proi^s- 
siorials? 

4. Will the current financial crunch in schools (and in soci^ziy jfcrc : i/s- 
iricis and schools to focus competency tests so/e/p on be ^kilis ^ 
avoid facing the implications of substantiQl curricular dis:. f atives 
th at broader programs ivoul^^ 

Response to this question will cause many CBE efforts to be piece- 
meal or very limited. As such, they will have direct impact oniy on 
the lowest 15 to 25 percent of the student body. The avetage and 
superior student will be able to establish cbrnpetehce with little ef- 
fort, perhaps even at the elemeniary or junior high school level. If 
competency testing ultimately affects only the lowest qaartile, will it 
come to be viewed with suspicion as another covert attempt at 
social stratification? 

Chris Piphb of the Educatibn Commission of the States, a regular 
rribnitor of both state and local cbnnpetency trends for aljnbst three 
years, feels that enthusiasm for mandating minimum competency 
testing has plateaued: Pipho spenA- .^ir, that the legal issues surround- 
ing competency testing and the push for stronger local controi caused 
legislative interest to pcaR in 1978. "Mandating at the statewide level," 
he quips, "rnay be like swatting flies with a very heavy handle. Ybu 
may get the fly, but it doesn't do anything for the furniture,"® 

While legislator interest in the CBE movement may have peaked in 
1978, its impact probably will cany far into the 198Qs and beyond. The 
various problems discussed earlier in this section probably will result in 
cbhservative applicatibris bf cbrhpetehcy testing arid a limited rather 
than compirehensive approach tb cbrnpetericy-based educatibn. Most 
school districts will opt for the "safe and sane:" Most states will sustain 
or establish statewide proficiency standards in the basic skills but leave 
the resolution of methc dology, instrumentation arid assessment ques- 
tions tb Ibcal edUcatibri agericies. _ 

The testing question will riot be easily settled. There is riiuch cbrifu- 
sion in the minds of the public (and many practitioners) about the rela- 
tionship between educational quality; school programs, and the 
measurement of outcomes. Not all students can achieve even a 
rninirnal cbnipetericy level Uriless the criteribn is set so low that the 
achieveriient becbmes riieariirigless. What can be readily assessed by 
paper -and-pencil tests may be very different from the application of 
skills in real life: The most defensible forms of assessment are usually 
not the most cost effective nor the most efficient in terms of time and 



6. Chris Pipho as quoted in How to Eoatuate EduCQtion Programs (newsletter), Capi- 
tol Publications, January 1979»p. 7. 



pefsdnnel. It is certainly easier to measure Basic skil[s by a paper -and- 
penci! test, whether normative or criterion-referenced, than to simulate 
actual lifeLcbriditibris arid to require students to establish survival pro- 
ficiency. The public may have a Cadillac in mirid wheri it first views 
cornpetency -based education, but when it shops the options and com- 
pares the costs, it will be quick to settle for a Ford, or perhaps even a 

ttloped. 

_ this is riot to say that the CBE movement will not leave its mark. 
Quite to the contrary, cbmpetericy-based education and testing are 
classic examples of inhovatibn in bur schbbls. A riew pfbgrarn or 
method when first proposed generates strong support and bpjDbsitibn. 
If it survives this early stage of implementation, it will gain proponents 
frbrn a larger group in education, the great and influential majority that 
ultimately deterriiirieslhe success or failure of any innovation; This is 
the winnowing stage. The riibst butlaridish as well as the most sophis- 
ticated of the alternatives usually warie in pbpularity at this time, for 
very different reasons: The outlandish are seen for what they are, fads 
or fantasies; the highly sophisticated simply require too much^work, 
time, riibriey, arid commitment from too many people: What emerges 
is generally a lirriited,but acceptable versibri of the original program. 

So it is with competency based educatibri. CBE grew but of the be- 
havioral objectives, individualized instruction reforrii riiolvemerit bf the 
6ds and 7ds and was brought into public focus by the SAT test score 
declirie arid the back -to -basics push of the middle 197^. \Affia^educa- 
tional reforrriers warited, arid still warit— a diagnostic/prescriptive ap- 
proach to education for every child— is very differerit from where CBE 
is likely to end: But is it inappropriate to try to strerigtheri basic skills irt 
those who lack them merely because we wil[continue to fall short bf 
ari irijdividualized educational plan for most American youngsters? 

CBE prbbably is here to stay even if in a limited and less perfect ver- 
sion. But one thing is especially hbpeful; if the value of basic compe- 
tencies is established and institutionalized, then the validity of an 
individualized personalized education for each student cannot long 
be ignored. 



Appendix A 
i^hoKdis and Districts 
tRat Verify Competencies 



Andalusia High School. 701 3rd Street, Andalusia, Ala. 36420 

Tests students oh locally determined minirhurh cornpetencies in each 
course as basis for improving student achievement and curriculum oevel- 
bprrierit. 

Anchorage Borough School District. Secondary Curriculum Director, Anchor- 
age, Alaska 99503 _ _ 

For the class of 1979, requires basic skills proficiency in English and math; 

Craig City School Distr[ct; Post Office Box 166;^raig; Alaska 99921 

Requires exit skills for all students. Entire curriculum utilizes behavioral ob- 
jectives and verification of skills for graduation . 

Phoenix Union High School System, 2526 West Osborn Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 

85017_ 

1975: reading proficiency requirerrierit 
1977: rhathematic proficiency requirement 
1981: vwitirigprbfidehcyrequirerneht. 

Denver Public Schools; Supervisor of Development and Evaluation, 414 14th 

Street, Denver; Colo: 80202 

Since 1959, the district has had proficiency requirerrierits in language, 
arithmetic , reading , and spelling . 

Kern Union High School District, ESakersfield High School, 1241 G Street; 

Bakersfield, Calif 93301 

Eleven Kern County high schools have cooperatively developed profici- 
ency tests to reflect the reading, writing; and computational requirements 
of local entry-level jobs not requiring college training. 

Los Anr, :. t v. 'Mfied School District, 450 North Grand Avenue, Lbs Angeles, 

Calif.9C 

Read:; proficiency requirerrieht. 
immaculate Conception Academy; 24th and K Street; N:W., Washington, 
D C. 20037 _ 

Complete competency-based curriculum in social studies. 
Duval County School Board, Coordiriator, Functional Literacy Program, 
Adrriihistratibn Building, 1325 San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville, Ra. 32207 

Furictibiial literacy requirements. 
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* Listed alphabetically by state. 
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Gary Gity Schools, Sapcrintcndcnt of Schools. Public School System, Gary, 
Ind: 46402^ 

Administers competency tests in mathematics, reading, writing, and 
spelling. 

Hanover Gentral Junior -Senior High School, 10120 W. 133rd Avenue, 

Gedar Lake, Ind. 46303 

Requires students to pass locally developed competency tests for gradua- 
tion in six subject areas: cbhsurher education and social studies, math and 
science, English and reading. 

Phillips Academy, Ariddver, Mass. 0181C 
Competency requirerhent in Englisil. 

Detroit Public Schools and Detroit Archdidcesan Schools, 5057 Woodward, 

Dctrdit, Mich. 48202 

Verificatidn required in reading, writing, mathematics, and_problem solving 
skills in each of the five functional x:ompetency areas of the Adult Peiiorm- 
ance Level (APL) model: ij occupational knowledge, 2) government and 
law, 3) health, 4) community resources, and 5) consumer economics.' 

Etominican High School, 917 McKinney, Detroit, Mich. 48224 

Exit competencies in personal arid fariiily riianagerrient, erriplbyment skills, 
civic and social responsibilities, aesthetic -hurriariistic appreciation. 

Lawtori Community Schools, P.O. Box 430,_Lawtori, Mich. 49065 

For promotion, the district requires an 80 percent cdmpetericy level dh 
perfbrmance objectives in all areas of instruction (K-12)— by grade level K- 
8, arid by course 9-12. 

St. Paul Open Schddl, 1885 University Avenue, St. Faul, Minn. 5510^^ 

Does riot use the Carnegie Unit, but requires various experiences and com • 
petericies fdr graduation. 

Sdutheast Free Schddl, 915 Dartmouth Avenue: S:E:, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55414 

Minimum requirements in communication and language, mathematics and 
science, social perspective and humanities, personal independence and ini- 
tiative—all verified by competency. 

Westside High School, 87th and Pacific, Omaha, Nebr. 68124 

Minimurn competencies in readirig, writing, oral cbmrriurilcation, con- 
sumerisrn, the democratic process, and prbblerri solving. 

Eldorado High School, 1 139 North Linn Larie, Las Vegas, Nev. 89 1 10 

Seriibrs riiust eriroll in a basic math course if they cannot pass a mathe- 
matics proficiency test at the erid of the 1 1th grade. 

West Milford f owriship Public Schddls, Newfdundland, N.J. 07435 
Miriiriiurri requirerrierits in math, science, reading, and language arts. 



• See Appendix C for APL Skills and Content Grid with examples of performance 
tasks in each coriierii -skills area. 
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/VcadcrV'v of the Holy Names; Upper School; 1075 New Scotland Road, 

AJbanv iW.Y. 12208. _ 

Competency-based instruction in all courses. The student must demon- 
drate competency before cbhtlhuihg sequential rhaterlal. 

'^^ia.ihassett Junior Senior High School, Mahhasset, N.Y. 11030 
Basic cbrnpetehcy requirehiehts in itiath arid i^eadirig. 

White Plains Public Schools, Supeririteriderit of Schools, White Plains, N.Y. 
10602 

Schools provide remedial instruction in basic skills where need ts evi- 
denced by New York State's Basic Competency Tests (in mathematics and 
reading): 

Berea High School, B€rea , 0ftio 44017 

Utilizes the Adult Performance bevel Test (see Appendix Cj to assess read- 
ing and math proficiencies of 10th and 11th graders. Remedial instruction 
is provided to assist students with skill deficiencies. 

Parkrose School District *3,_Directbr, Program Evaluation, 10636 N.E. Pres- 

cott Street, Portland, Ore§. 97220 

Verification of minimum cbrnpetericies iri readirig, writirig, speakirig, listeri- 
irig, arialyzing, arid cbhiputirig. Oregbri state graduatibri reqiiirehierits 
rriaridate an additibrial severi cbrripetericy categories fbr the class of 1981. 

Nebb School District, Office of Administratidn, 50 South Main Street, Spanish 
Fork, Utah 84660 

Requires verification of competencies in career education, music, typing, 
physical science, mathematics, home economics, English, and art: 

Salt Lake City School District, 440 East Firs^ Street South, Salt hake City, 
Utah,84iiL _ _ - _ 

Competency testing in English and mathematics. Competency -based in- 
struction since 1975-76. 

Fairfax County Schools, 10700 Page Avenue, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Class of 1981 to establish prbfjciehcy in basic English, math, social studies, 
and job entry skills as verified by Virginia's newly required minimum cbm- 
petericy tests. 

Greensville Cburit^ S:hbbls, Divisibri Supeririteriderit. Eriipbria. Va. 23847 
Miriimurii standards set fbr eleriieritary thrbugh high schbbl. 

Richriibrid Public Schools, 301 N. Ninth Street, Richriibrid, Va. 23219 

Mandates a literacy requirement fbr this class of 1978 in advance of Vir- 
ginia's general competency standards which are applicable in 1981. Initial 
testing covers 'survival skills,*Vgiv{ng verbal directions, and writing para- 
graphs. Failing students are given remedial instruction. 

Lincoln High School, 311 Lincoln Street, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 54494 
Basic skill performance examinations required in English and math (com- 
putational and practical applications). 
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Addidonal Competency 



"lequlremehts 



Connecticut - 
Language arts 

Career development 
Logical reasoning 
Composition 

Hawaii 

Decision makin^ 
ProF*i;m solving 
Independence in learning 
Physical and emotional health 
Career development 
Responsibility to self and others 

Indiana 

Government 
Consume'* skills 
Science 

Kentucky^ 

Language skills 
Study skills 

Maryland 
Survival skills 
Work 
Leisure 
Gitizefiship 

Massachusetts 
Speaking 

Michigan 

(Grades 4&7onry) 

Science 

Social studies 

Art 

Music 

Health education 

Missouri 

Government 
Economics 
Consumer skills 
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Government, history 
Reasoning 
Consumer skills 
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and history 
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Appendix C 

Commerclai Pubiishers of Competency tests * 

THe American College Testing Program , P.0. Box 168, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Publishes the Aduh Performance Leuei (APL) Program in two forms, Adult 
and High SchooL The API- Prograiri- has six measures: a Survey Test ^n- 
mariiy on aid in curriculum and program planning) and five Content Area 
tests in Community Resources, Occupational Knowledge^ Consumer Eco- 
nomics, Health, and Government and baw. The five content tests focus on 
five basic skills related to adult success: identification of facts and terms, read- 
ing, writing, computation and problem solving. (Gf. APL Grid for the resulting 
content -by -skiHs matrix). The APL materials are based on the results of a 
University of Texas_j Austin) research project funded by the United States Of- 
fice of Education. The Texas research team developed a general theory of 
furictibhal competency, a taxbhbmy of associated adult performances, and 
objectives arid perfbrinarice iridicatbrs that meet adult success criteria (I.e., Iri- 
cdme, edUcatibri arid bccupatibhal status). A riatibhal assessmerit was con- 
ducted. 

Beckmah-Beal, 3425 L Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 68510 

Publishes the Becfcman-Bea/ Mai^iemdticdl Competencies Test measufirig 48 
skills in areas suizh as percentage, probability, estimation, computing area, 
etc. 

Cal Press, life., 76 Madison Averiue, New Ypfic, N.Y. 166I6 

Publishes a competency-based reading program entitled Reading for Eoery- 
day Adult Liuing (REAL). The test measures the ability to read familiar mate- 
rials such as advertisements, signs, programs, maps, forms, recipes, news- 
paper-type articles, etc. 

Californja Test Bureaa/McGraw Hiil, Del Monte Researcii 
Park, Monterey: Ca«»' <>3940 

Publishes prbficiei y . aeasuririg everyday ilfe skills In reading, mathe- 
matics, ai ' • .position, instrumerits for the high school level are: 
•Sen/o; High Assessment of Reading Performance (SHARP) 

• Test of Performance in Computation al Skills (TOPICS) 

• Test of Euerydap Writing Skiffs (TEWS) 



"This listing is not intended to be exhaustive or an endorsement of the testing instru- 
ments themselves. 
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Those for junior high use are: 

• Performance Assessment in Reading (PAIR) 

• Assessment-of Skills in computation (AS6j 

• TEWS Junior High Edition 

Educatibhal Testiiig Service, Rosedale Road, Princeton. 
N.«I.0S540 

PxihHshes the Basic Skills Asse:jsment (BSA) that measures proficiencies in 
reading, writing skills and math^^matics, BSA standards of perfbrriiarice are 
based on a national survey of school districts, recpriimeridatibris of iri^ 
and external advisory boards, the findings of tt.2 Right to Read Project, and 
National Assessment of Educational Progress results. ETS distributes a secure, 
nbn -reusable form of the test. A hbn-secure, off-the-shelf form is available 
froml Addison -Wesley Testing Service, South Street, Reading, Mass. 01867 or 
2725 Sand Hill Road, Menlb Park, Calif. 94025. 

Houghton Mifflin Coi^pany, Ohe_Beacbh Street, Boston, 
Mass . D21D7 (and five reglohal offices). 

Publishes SCORE, a criterion -referenced measurement service that produces 
custom-made tests in reading/language arts and mathematics for states, coun- 
ties, districts, or individual schools: Users order copies of SCORE catalogs 
containing nearly 1,700 objectives in reading/language a.^s or math, match 
the objectives ) iin local needi? and designate the ones desired. Hbughtbh Mif- 
flin designs test booklets of as many items per objective_as the user specifics, 
drawing from a bank of 5,200 carefully validated Items. The tests may be used 
for a variety of purposes ihciudihg minimum comfsetehcy examihatibiis, exit 
\ki fs assessing endof-year proficiencies, accbuht ability rneasures bf basic skills 
mastery, etc. 

Instructlonaii)bJectlve^ Exchange, 1D884 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, to8 /tege!2s, e^Mf . 9^ 

Publishes the /OX Basic Skills Tests In reading, writing, and mathematics. 
lOX's current focus is applied performance :csting growing out of its earJier in - 
terest in ihstructibrial bbjectives and item bankinq. The Basir SMs tests are 
intended as minimum cbmpetency tests for high school graduation re^* - 
orients. 

The Psychological Cbrpbratioh, 757 Third Avenue, Ncw'T 
N.y. 10017 

Publishes the Adkim Life Skiiis eompetencs; Program, including evaiudt.^.i 
instruments: 
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APL Skills and Coiiteiit Grid 



CONTENT AREAS ^ 
SKILLS Y 


COMM UNITY 
RESOURCES 


OCr.' ^ ' A! i CONSUMER 
KNO vJL-: "-^^ CON^OMK.S 


HEALTH 


GOVERNMENT 

7\ND HAW 


IDENTIFICATION 
OFiFACTS AND 
TERMS 


Knowing what a 
time zone is 


Knowing wN^i vkiW/^ .-.vinpf what "bait 

arc heeded * switch" is 

for clerical jdbi - — 


Flowing what the 

mal human 
rpmpBratti^G is 


Knowing what the 
Bill of Rights 
says 


READING 


Reading a bus 
schedule 


Reading a warit aci | Reading a con • 

I ract 


Reading a pre- 
scription label 


Reading a ballot 


WRITING 


Writing a 
letter to make 
hotel reserva - 
tions 


Filiing oat a 
W -4 Form 


Filing a consumer 
complaint 


Answering a 

medical 

questionnaire 


Writing a letter 
to a legislator 


COMPUTATION 


Compating a 
plane fare 


Computing over- 
time earnings 


Finding the best 
buy 


Cbrriputihg a 
daily dosage 


Computing a 
statute of limita- 
tions 


PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


Determining 
where to go for 
help with a 
problem 


Deciding what to 
say to a bother- 
some cb-wbrRer 


Deciding which of 
two decisions is 
better in ecdhdmic 
terrns 


Deciding which 
meal is best^ 
given a setof. 
preconditions 


Determining 
whether a given 
situation or 
action is legal 



ERIC 



